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Satisfaction Most Complete. 


eee 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 2, 88. 
GENTLEMEN:—I have just returned from a four months hunting trip through 

Montana and Idaho, during which I had occasion to use over 2,000 “NEW VICTOR” 
shells loaded with King’s Smokeless,in my 10 and 12 gauge shot guns at geese, ducks, 
chickens, blue grouse, sage hens and other game under many varying conditions, 
constituting altogether a tolorably fair test,and it is a pleasure to state that my 
satisfaction with this ammunition is most complete, my last experience with it con- 
firming the opinion I formed after using a limited quantity on quail in this state. I 
found the Victor shells unfailingly reliable—not one miss-fire did I have—of astonish- 
ing quickness and possessing a deadly killing quality to a superlative degree, and 
altogether the best shot gun ammunition I have used in 20 years experience. I take 
little interest in trap shooting, but the experience of some of my friends at the trap 
with Victor shells is in line with mine in the field. 

Iam, gentlemen, very truly yours, 
To F. B. Chamberlain Com. Co., (Signed) Ep. WYMAN. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Thousands of Sportsmen Endorse the above and state that King’s Smokeless 
powder in Peters ‘‘NEW VICTOR” shells is a combination that can’t be beat. 


INSIST ON HAVING THEM. 


The King Powder Company and the Peters Cartridge Company, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Office: 8 Chambers Street, New York. 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ill. Thos. F. Dillon, Jr.,,Denver, Colo. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE TETON MOUNTAINS. 


BY WILLIAM O. OWEN. 


HERE is a wide- 
spread notion that 
numerous of the 
wild beasts which 
inhabit our  for- 
ests and mount- 
ains will attack 
man without any 
provocation what- 
ever, but there is 
very little in fact 
on which to base 

The truth is that gen- 


such an opinion. 
erally even the most ferocious of them 
will flee upon man’s approach, and will 
attack him only upon receiving a wound, 
or when the lives of their young may be 


endangered. An experience of twenty- 
five years in the Rocky Mountains veri- 
fies the above statement; but while this 
is the rule, there are of course occasional 
exceptions, and one of the latter I shall 
attempt to set forth for your readers. 

In 1892 I was detailed by the govern- 
ment to project the lines of the public 
survey into and over that portion of the 
Snake River Valley lying immediately 
south of the Yellowstone National Park 
and at the east foot of the Teton range 
of mountains—a country of wild and 


rugged grandeur, and, at the time of my 
survey, practically unknown tothe white 
man. 

Within this area are included “ Jack- 
son’s Hole,” Jackson’s Lake and the trio 
of world-renowned peaks known as the 
“Three Tetons,” the locality in question 
having recently been brought into prom- 
inence through the Indian outbreak of 
1895. 

Having carried our line over the rugged 
Gros Ventre Range and the narrow valley 
of Snake River, we encamped, one even- 
ing in September, on the south shore of 
Jackson's Lake, at the base of the Teton 
Mountains, whose snow-capped summits 
rise 13,000 feet above the sea. Jackson’s 
Lake is ten miles long, and its waters 
lave the very foot of the range. Passage 
afoot is possible all around the lake, ex- 
cept at one critical point on the west 
shore, where the naked granite of the 
Tetons rises so abruptly from the water 
that not even a cat could scale it. We 
did not discover this fact until several 
days after our arrival,and I have empha- 
sized it as having an important bearing 
on this narrative. Having finished our 
work on the east side of the lake we set 
out one morning to connect our lines on 
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the west shore; and by quitting time we 
found miles from camp 
and with a stretch of as rugged country 
between us and supper as one could find 
anywhere in the state. As usual there 
vas a lively debate as to which was the 
best way to camp, some urging the shore 
of the lake, others insisting on a route 
far up the mountain, through the dense 
pine timber. 

In working on the east side of the lake 
we had frequently noticed and discussed 
a long, bare slope of granite which 
swept down to the water’s edge on the 
west shore, and which was, to all appear- 
ances, utterly impassable. Recalling 
this, it was finally decided to toil west- 
ward up the frightfully steep slope im- 
mediately to our right and make for 
camp through the timber, passing en- 
tirely around the inaccessible granite 
slide. Only one member of the party 
dissented. This was my flagman, and 
nephew, Neale Roach, an athletic youth 
of 16 years. He insisted that the lake 
shore was by far the shorter way, and 
much easier walking, and expressed per- 
fect confidence in his ability to pass the 
granite slide 


ourselves five 


the object which alone de- 
termined our party not to pursue the 
route along the lake. So we parted atthe 
water's edge after a word of caution to 
the young man,and after three hours’ 
climbing over granite slopes and fallen 


timber five of the party reached camp 
just at dusk. But Neale had not yet ar- 
rived. We ate our supper, expecting 


every moment to see the flagman, or hear 
his shout through the pines, but no such 
welcome intelligence was in store for us. 
Nine o'clock came, and still no tidings of 
the wanderer. We built a large fire that 
could be seen for miles,and kept it burn- 
ing throughout the night, filling the 
mountain fastnesses with deafening yells 
all the while, but 
get in return. 


not a sound could we 
Thedawn of morning, following, seem- 
ngly, the longest night 
need, found Neale still 


I ever experi- 
absent, and im- 
mediately two parties were made up to 
go in search of him. One was to go back 
over the route we had pursued the even- 
ing before, while the other was to pro- 
ceed by boat to the point on the west 
shore of the lake where the young man 
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had separated from the party. We had 
been compelled to use a row-boat while 
working around the lake, and this was 
fortunately at our camp. 

We set out shortly after daylight over 
the unruffled surface of water and head- 
ed straight for the granite slide, which, | 
had liitle doubt, had proved too much 
for Neale, and where I hoped to be able 
to strike his trail at the point where he 
had been compelled to turn back. On 
one point I was quite apprehensive, and 
that was that Neale might have attempt- 
ed to pass the slide of smooth granite 
and fallen into the lake. In such an 
event it could scarcely be hoped that we 
should ever see him alive again, for the 
water is all but ice cold, and no man 
could live in it long enough to swim toa 
landing point. I feared nothing else, for 
he was well provided with matches; and 
being of iron constitution, fortified by 
youth, he could stand severest hardship. 
As we approached the slide the convic- 
tion that Neale had never passed became 
more and more settled. 

It is a slope of at least 60 degrees and 
almost glassy in its smoothness, extend. 
ing along the lake for about 400 yards, 
and rising at least a thousand feet above 
the water in a steep, unbroken incline. 
Along its north and south margins are 
forests of dense mountain pine. Exam- 
ining the slide with the glasses, I sud- 
denly aware of the 
there of a moving object, perhaps eighty 
ora hundred feet the water, and 
clinging like a crab to the smooth, bare 
rock. Hope was alive in a moment, for 
what could that object be but the miss- 
ing youth? 

As we drew nearer I could see that it 
was a human being, and that he was ges- 
ticulating and wildly waving his hat. 
Imparting this information to my three 
companions they gave out a lusty shout, 
and Smith, seizing his Winchester, dis- 
charged several shots in rapid succes- 
sion. 

- Our nearer approach to the rock devel- 
oped the fact that there were two live ob- 
jects there, separated by not more than a 
score of vards,and in a short time we 
discovered the second one to be a large 
mountain lion,or puma. We now dis- 
covered that across the face of the slide, 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


ior about half its width, there ran a nar- 
row ledge or shelf about four feet wide; 
and on this shelf, perhaps fifty feet asun- 
der, were our flagman and an enormous 
cat-like creature eyeing each other sav- 
agely--the former erect, the latter 
crouched down close to the rock, with 
his head between his paws, in the atti- 
tude of a cat about to spring upon its 
prey 

The trained eye of Sam Smith, our 
hunter, took in the perilous nature of the 
situation ata glance. He was a veteran 
mountaineer and had hunted these ani- 
mals for years, and knew their habits. 


Photo by W. O. Owen. 


knew they never would have been said 
without abundant grounds for them. 
Sam’s skill with the rifle had won him the 
nickname of “Old Faithful,’ and it was a 
remarkable fact that the tighter the situ- 
ation in which he was placed the more 
sure was his aim. 

A short pull up the lake brought us to 
a point whence Smith thought a good 
shot could be secured, and at his orders 
we came toa halt. At the same moment 
the lion, in some way aroused, rose slow- 
ly to his feet and deliberately started to- 
ward the boy. I closed my eyes, but im- 
mediately opened them at a low whistle 


| 


THE GRAND TETON. 


Under the shadow of which the episode here related occurred. 


“There's no boy’s play here, I can tell 
you that,” he said; “I wouldn’t bein that 
sid’s shoes for all the gold in the Teton 
Range! Don't a man of you open your 
nouth if you value that boy’s life! Be 
mum as the grave and row a little 
iarther north, where I can get a bead on 
the cat, and we'll see what this gun’s 
.ood for.” Coming from Smith these 
vords almost stopped my breath, for I 


from Sam, which brought the lion ab- 
ruptly toa stand. The great cat turned 
his head eastward and fastened his gaze 
upon the boat. This was the opportunity 
Smith had been looking for,and quick as 
thought the sharp crack of a rifle rang 
out upon the morning air, followed by a 
cat-like howl of pain I shall never forget. 
The huge brute raised himself to full 
height on his hind legs, and, tottering, 
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fell sideways on the rocky slope and shot 
down the glassy incline with the velocity 
of a cannon ball. 


The carcass struck 
the water with terrific force and, impelled 
by awful momentum, disappeared like a 
flash in the cool, clear depths of the lake. 
We breathed once more and a shout of 
triumph went up from every man in the 
boat. “Old Faithful” had not failed and 
Neale was saved. I 


seized Sam's hand 
and gave him a hug thata bear might be 
proud of, and was followed in like man- 
ner by every man in the crew. The path 
now being clear we shouted to Neale to 
retrace his steps and meet us at the west 
shore of the lake, where we had separated 
the previous evening. 


Rowing north- 
ward we soon had the boy in the boat 
and provided with a break- 
fast. 

Having quieted the pangs of hunger, 
Neale gave us an account of his adven- 
ture. Upon leaving us the night before 
he had proceeded through the timber 
close to the lake, and was making excel- 
lent progress when, emerging suddenly 
from the forest, he came upon the rocky 
It looked at 
first impassable, but turning up hill he 
found a shelf or rift which, as far as he 
could see, extended entirely across the 
slide, and of sufficient width to admit of 


generous 


slide previously described. 


easy passage. He moved cautiouslyalong 
the shelf, highly elated with the prospect 
of aneasy trip to camp, but had gone 
not to exceed 200 yards when he was 
brought to a standstill by the disappear- 
ance of the cleft. He was halfway across 
the slide and completely balked. 

There was nothing to do but to return 
and overtake the party farupthe mount- 
ain. He hurried back, but had not gone 
a hundred feet when he was brought face 


to face with an enormous mountain lion, 
standing right on the shelf and abso- 
lutely blocking the way. This animal 
had doubtless been following Neale with- 


out the latter's knowledge, even before 
leaving the timber, awaiting a favorable 
opportunity to attack him. 

For a boy 16 years old and unarmed 
this was an awful position, and for sev- 
eral minutes he stood completely para- 
lyzed. For perhaps five minutes the two 
stood eyeing each other, when Neale, 
having recovered his self-possession, be- 
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gan to move backward, keeping his eye 
on the lion. The moment he started the 
cat advanced, and when Neale stopped 
the lion did the same. Three times this 
performance was repeated and ever with 
the same results. Thinking to frighten 
the brute, the boy made several quick 
steps toward him; but the move was an 
utter failure, for, with a low growl, the 
lion promptly crouched as if to spring, 
and Neale promptly retreated. Again 
the beast rose to his feet,and angrily 
lashing his tail, advanced a few feet and 
waited for the enemy to make another 
move. But no move was made by either 
party to the contest and absolute quiet 
reigned again. Night was approaching, 
and the terrors of the situation came out 
in stronger colors as the boy began to 
realize his condition. He stood ona shelf 
of granite just wide enough to hold him, 
on a glassy slope of such steepness that 
a cat could not cling to it. One hundred 
feet below him, at the foot of the slide, 
lay Jackson's Lake, 200 feet deep and in- 
tensely cold. 

The September nights in the mount- 
ains are anything but warm, and al- 
though provided with matches there was 
nota particle of wood within the boy’s 
reach. Darkness now settled down and 
Neale stood facing the lion, expecting an 
attack every minute, and fully deter 
mined to make the best possible fight for 
his life,even to dragging the brute off 
the shelf and rolling into the lake with 
him, if the worst should come. 

With open pocket-knife in hand the 
boy watched through the long nigit, 
confronted by this animal and contiau- 
ally made aware of his presence by an 
ominous pair of eyes that glistened in 
the inky darkness like opals in the sun. 
Far to the south he saw our fire at camp, 
and six miles to the east the light in Sar- 
gent’s window glinted brightly. Distant 
and inaccessible as they were they af- 
forded some slight companionship and 
the assurance that he was not forgotten. 
The dawn came and showed the lion ex- 
actly where he stood when last seen by 
Neale the evening before, the only 
change in position being that the brute 
was now lying full length on the shelf, 
seemingly contented,and patiently await- 
ing the approach of his intended victim. 
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Shortly after daybreak the boy turned 
his eyes for a moment across the lake in 
the direction of camp and caught sight 
of our boat. He knew we were seeking 
him now, and impulsively gave forth a 
lusty yell, and was rewarded for his 
trouble in an unexpected manner. With 
a cat-like spring the lion arose to his 
feet and started for the boy, who now 
supposed the critical moment had ar- 
Fired with courage born of des- 
peration, Neale raised his knife and 
rushed at the brute to have it out with 
him then and there, but the impulsive 
rush of ths boy stopped the lion’s ad- 
vance,and once more the two adversa- 
ries were brought to a standstill, facing 
each other savagely and not more than 
thirty feet apart. In a few minutes the 
lion resumed his crouching posture and 
Neale retreated to his old position—just 
as we found them when the boat reached 
the slide. It was at this juncture that I 
caught sight of Neale through the 
vlasses, for, fearing to hollow again, he 


rived 


had removed his hat and was waving it 
violently to attract our attention. His 
feelings when seeing the boat approach 
it is unnecessary for me to describe. 

“T knew Sam would get him the min- 
ute that Winchester went up,” said Neale, 
“and from that instant I felt perfectly 
safe.” 

We reached camp shortly before noon 
and remained there all day to show our 
thankfulness for the safe return of our 
boy. The rifle with which Sam killed the 
lion was my own,and a prime favorite 
with Smith. He had repeatedly tried to 
buy it, offering twice its value, but I had 
persistently declined to sell. But what I 
would not sell I now most cheerfully 
gave; and on a silver plate, subsequently 
set in the stock of the Winchester, is an 
inscription which bears honorable testi- 
mony to Sam’s unerring marksmanship, 
heroic courage and his never-failing 
ability to do the right thing at the right 
time. 
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A MOUNTAIN PASTORAL. 


BY LEWIS B. FRANCE, 


CHAPTER VII 


HERE was not suffi- 
cient to do in Den- 
ver to keep every 
man busy,as a con- 
sequence politics 
was touching some 
of the members of 
that community 

= with its finger tips 
= and tainting them. 
While the women 
matured plans for 
the keane -picking, Bill Pickett and I sat 
under a pine canvassing the prospects of 
the young metropolis and the merits of 
some of its great men; these were many, 
so many that the place may be said to 
have been alive with them. 

Men who are independent are apt to 
speak as they feel and not with the pur- 
pose of pleasing those whom they ad- 
dress; the independence may be mean or 
manly—this is trite without doubt. The 
vicissitudes of the border make a man 
independent and self-reliant; many times 
did he not do for himself he would per- 
ish. The conventionalism requires that 
black be called black; white, white, and 
this not because of egotism or selfish- 
ness or arrogance. It is a habit acquired 
and developed by the environment—the 
necessity of sometimes reaching a cer- 
tain point by the most direct way, rather 
than by a roundabout way on which the 
provisions might give out, teaches 
son; this necessity is an almost daily de- 
mand on the man at the front. The sharp 
ingles of other men’s dispositions are 
not to be found on this road, but instead 


a les- 


BERRY 


PICKING, 


are spurs, high mountains, cliffs, preci- 
pices, floods. These being dumb, but 
hard to overcome, are conquered without 
being consulted. Hence, the border man 
loses, if he ever possessed the trick, of 
smoothing down the sharp angles of his 
fellows; he leaves them unnoticed or 
breaks them off. The independent man 
of older communities may be sordid and 
safe, whereas meanness does not usually 
go with the independence of the border. 
Baseness is very hard to conceal and 
carry, and the bearer sooner or later 
drops by the way—suddenly. 
what happened to Mr. 
mere parody—he dropped by the way, 
suddenly. The same fate has overtaken 
many another, more polished and less 
obtrusive, gentleman on the border, cut 
out onthe same pattern. There are al- 
ways accessions to the ranks from civ- 
ilization. It is impossible to shoot or 
hang them all, but the soil is one in 
which they do not fully mature—occas- 
ionally one is converted, but there is al- 
ways an odor of the old vice lingering 
about him; not being constitutionally 
sound, perfection is impossible. Densely 
populated centers are more congenial, he 
finds better concealment anda wider tield 
for the exercise of his talent; just as the 
thief avoids the provinces, the independ- 
ence that partakes of baseness avoids the 
border, as a rule. 

“But size us all up,’ Bill 
Pickett, the same 
average, East or West, according to our 
numbers. The only difference I can see 
man daren’t show his meanness 


This is 
Miller, who was a 


continued 
“and we show about 
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here, because every man is his own court 
and carries a sheriff on his hip men,un- 
der such circumstances, are disposed to 
be frank with each other.” 

In the midst of this weighty discussion 
She came 
and knelt in front of us, holding a little 
pail of fresh buttermilk, a tin cup and a 


we were interrupted by Sally. 


goblet without a foot. 
“Papa likes buttermilk 
Lovell?” 


don't you, Mr. 


and she tendered me_ the 
goblet. 
“What did you bring that old glass for, 
Sally? 
“Excuse me,nocut glass was ever more 
Pickett.” 
“You'll find it cut,” said Sally, “if you 


Go geta cup.” 
beautiful in my eyes, Mr. 


don’t look out for that jagged stem —and 
Mr. William Pickett, haven’t you 
told me to always give a guest the best 
in the house, I want to know?” 


you, 


“You are right, my dear.” 
have another 
with a sly, little laugh anda side 
glance at her father,as she refilled my 
goblet. 

“What a saucy little girl it is.” 

“You don’t believe that well enough to 
let anybody 


“Talways am, you know 


glass, 


else say it-—do you?” and 
The little 
hand that caressed the bearded face was 
very shapely; bad it rivaled alabaster it 
could 


she patted him on the cheek. 


have been no more beautiful, nor 
the sentiment more tender that inspired 
the caress. 

“Gimme a kiss and you shall have an- 
other cup full you must pay toll when 
you travel over this road.” 

“You intend that to 
Lovell 


include Mr. 
“That's mean, Papa Pickett,” she inter- 
rupted; “You shall go on short allow- 
ance unless you 


apologize—on your 


knees, sir there, now,” and, giving her 
father another pat on the and a 
hug, she ran away with the empty pail. 

“We'll have to send that tot away to 
school she goes next month,” said Mr. 
Pickett. “I don’t see how her mother can 
get along without her, but it is time.” 

“You'll miss her, too?” 

“Won't [> But then it must be 
a mighty rough 


cheek 


this is 
country, anyway, in 
which to bring up a girl, you can take 
your oath -and you see she’s wild asa 
hawk.” 


“That's only on the surface; there's 
strength of character back of it.” 
“May be—it isa rough country though,” 
he said, musingly and with a little sigh. 
“Have you no confidence in the chiv- 
alry of the country, Mr. Pickett?” 
“Chivalry be -hanged!” exclaimed Mr. 
Pickett, modifying the participle; “the 
worid’s the same all over. But it is not 
the present I'm afraid of—only when I'm 
gone.” 
“No doubt someone 
take your place 


will find her and 
that is, one will 
love and care for her.” 


who 


“It is the easiest thing in the world, old 
fellow, for you to imagine that-—you 
speak simply from a knowledge of your- 
self--few men 
are.” 

“I don’t know whether to take that as a 
compliment or not—it seems mixed.” 

“Itis plain as that cabin—you’re hon. 
est and unselfish and would credit your 
virtues to every other man 

“Hold up, do 

“No, I'm frank—you are too apt to treat 
men as honorable until you know the 
contrary, and the knowledge is apt to 
too late. I don’t treat that 
way, simply because I can’t. So you see 


are constituted as you 


come men 
the reason for my uneasiness may be po- 
tent with me, while you would treat the 
same reason as no reason at all, and you 
ought to be happy.” 


“I’m sorry you havn't a better opinion 


of your fellows 

“Yes,soam I,” he interrupted, “but I 
was bitten a great many times before I 
had cultivated distrust enough to feel 
this talk is getting a little dull 
let's adjourn to the house.” 

“Don't take me for so much of an inno- 
cent.” 


safe 


“I take you for just what you're worth, 
old boy, and that’s a good deal 
ashamed of it.” 


don't be 


The plans for the morrow having been 
perfected we betook toward 
camp, across the foot log that spanned 
the little creek just below the house. 
This foot log had been hewed on the sur- 
face and was wide enough for a steady 
walker, but Mr. Pickett had taken the 
precaution to add a hand-rail, supported 
atone end by a stout limb which had 
grown out of the tree and which he had 
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trimmed down to three feet; the other 
end was nailed to a post in the bank. 
\unt Becky, leaning on the hand-rail 
near the opposite end, broke it loose from 
the post,and had I not caught her she 
would have fallen into two feet of very 
cold, clear water. Much ado,in a light 
way, Was made over the little mishap un- 
til we reached the trail on the other 
side. 

“This trail leads up around the foot of 
Old Baldy, where we shall go to pick the 
berries,” said Aunt Becky, pointing to the 
left. “There are some pokerish places, 
but it is a pretty good trail.” 

I had discovered that there were trails 
through the mountains characterized as 
“pretty good,” which involved here and 
there close hugging to the face of per- 
pendicular rocks, while one stood on a 
shelf two feet wide,and might look down 
a few hundred feet with nothing to in- 
terrupt his vision until it rested at the 
bottom. We had about fifty feet of such 
experience to traverse in our efforts to 
reach Old Baldy next day. When we had 
passed the difficult place in safety I 
wished that we were back. The thought 
of it haunted me, and I felt myself grow- 
ing weak in the knees when I contem- 
plated the fact of returning. In a rounda- 
bout manner | discovered that Nellie 
rather inclined to my way of thinking. 
lo fall off that shelf could have but one 
result and the conclusion was not pleas- 


ant to dwell upon. I determined on a 


bit of strategy to reach camp, when the 
time came, by a less hazardous route. 

A fire had swept over a part of Old 
sjaldy some years before and it was 
strewn in places with fallen’ timber. 
Looked at from below, the timber seemed 
as if it would present but little impedi- 
ment to one’s climbing the mountain. 
There are some things in life’s way that 
people might spend a lifetime in trying 
to convey an idea of tothe inexperienced 
mind, and it would be only an endeavor. 
\ mountain side covered with fallen tim- 
ber is one of these things; you can tell 
the truth about it and then feel ashamed 
to think you’ve been such a liar that 
our own mother wouldn't forgive you. 
(here were young pines here and there 
ind green foliage sufficient to shut out 
‘he ruggedness from the observer. As 


the morning sun shone down upon it we 
looked up the slope to encounter the 
leaves, while underneath was the rich 
tint of the ripened berries, which seemed 
fairly to encumber the mountain side 
and thus carpet it in crimson and green. 

By noon the pails were nearly full and 
we took lunch at the side of a little brook 
that came tumbling down the mountain 
from some snow bed away up beyond the 
timber. How deliciously cool and satis- 
fying was that water! It seemed to pos- 
sess a body that the same temperature 
reduced by ice is incapable of. 

After lunch Nellie and I strayed up 
and away from the others; I shouted to 
Aunt Becky and said to her that when 
she was ready to return she could call 
and we would follow. Picking our way 
to avoid the windfalls as much as possi- 
ble, stopping at the more prolific bushes 
to despoil them of their luscious fruit, 
we Clambered on and up. Presently we 
heard Aunt Becky call and answered, but 
we continued to climb. Pointing to the 
right, I told Nellie that the camp must 
be directly over and at the foot of the 
mountain we were approaching, and we 
would return that way. It was a short 
cut and would save half a mile. She 
consented as readily as if the vicinity 
were as familiar to me as the streets of 
our native village. 

Finally we reached the summit of the 
hill and, instead of looking down upon 
the river as I expected, we found our- 
selves on the edge of a deep and precip- 
itous gorge, upon the other side of which 
was another hill somewhat lower than 
the one we were on. 

“That other mountain must certainly 
be the one which stands back of our 
camp,” I said, confidently. “If you think 
you can climb the other side we'll get 
down into the gulch and try it.” 

Nellie was willing, and after working 
our way down some distance we sudden- 
ly brought up on a great cliff, jutting 
out from the mountain side with a sheer 
descent of a hundred feet or more to a 
tiny rivulet, This cliff presented itself 
as far as we could see in either direction, 
there was nothing to do but turn back. 

When we reached what we supposed to 
be the summit of the mountain we had 
climbed after leaving Old Baldy, Nellie 
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thought the sun was a little further 
south than it ought to be, when we con- 
Sidered th time that had ejiapsed since 
we starteddown. I treated the suggestion 
lightly and concluded we would get back 
to Old Baldy. But that mountain seemed 
further away than I supposed it could 
be, and it did not present the same ap- 
pearance, I thought, as it had during the 
day. The lack of similarity might, how- 
ever, be attributed to the change in the 
sunlight. We were on the summit of the 
hill, at all events, which we had under- 
taken to cross and I would see if I could 
not find our trail through the brush. 
After diligent search, without detecting 
any trace of our old tracks, we struck out 
boldly down the mountain. The way was 
not difficult and we were making good 
progress, when the sudden snapping of 
a dead limb a little way off and the rapid 
beat of footsteps elicited a little scream 
from Nellie; the next moment we saw a 
deer bounding away for the summit we 
had left. The sight of the animal and 
its grace affected us pleasantly, but when 
it disappeared Nellie fell to thinking of 
something that had not occurred to ber 
before. 

“Suppose we should come across a 


bear?” 

“Well if we do we shall find that he will 
be more frightened than we.” 

“But aren't they very fond of berries* 
“IT have heard so, but there are none 
just here, except what we have in the 


pail.” 

We continued, expecting that every lit- 
tle piece of timber we came to and 
crossed would be the last between us and 
Old Baldy. But no berry patch present- 
ed itself; on the contrary, we suddenly 
found ourselves on the brink of another 
precipice. I began to think the vicinity 
a sort of paradise for this kind of ob- 
struction. Aiter turning around a few 
more times I became bewildered, and it 
occurred to me all at once that may be 
somebody was lost. Here was a predica- 
ment, but I did not deem it advisable to 
make known my apprehensions to Nellie. 
I must find the way out; the sun was not 
likely to stand still all the afternoon for 
our accommodation and no time was to 
be wasted. After working round for an 
hour longer, growing very nervous and 
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warm, I halted at a little brook; it was 
not familiar, and I concluded it was not 
the brook at which we had lunched—it 
was so much smaller. We were not on 
Old Baldy, and the first creek was; be- 
sides, there was but little fallen timber 
in our immediate vicinity, and I could 
see no signs of the mountain. I took a 
drink and concluded to speak. 

“I think, dear, we are lost.” 

“I’ve thought so for some time,” and 
she laughed. “Did anybody ever hear ot 
anything so ridiculous!” 

“I have heard of people being lost and 
never thought much about it, but to ex. 
perience it the sensation is not agree 
able.” 

‘Oh, but won't they laugh at us!’ 

“Without a doubt.” 

I was glad that she took the situation 
so unconcernedly. 

“T believe I will climb to that point, 
perhaps I can recover our bearings from 
there.” 


“T will go with you.” 

“But aren't you tired? 
not lose sight of you.” 

“I'd rather not; thesunis going down.” 

“Well, we can't stay here all night.” 

‘I think if someone does not find us 
very soon we'll sleep out like the babes 
in the woods. I don’t believe it is safe to 
walk around after dark, there are too 
many steep places in the neighborhood 
and, like uninteresting people, we seem 
to find them when least desired. I'll tell 
you what we'll do: This little brook will 
insure us water, we have a pail full of 
berries and we'll stay right here. We 
can't be a great way from the camp, and 
when they find that we do not come in 
someone will come after us.” 

Babes in the wood we certainly were, 
and this was wisdom out of the mouth of 
the youngest. 


Stay here, I'll 


I preparedtocamp. The 
arrangements were by no 
the gathering of a 
quantity of dead wood for a camp fire 
constituted the burden. Neither the sun- 
set nor the twilight had any special at 
traction for me except as they were made 
beautiful by Nellie’s courage and light- 
heartedness. 

After the long twilight had set in, and 
I thought it about time to kindle ourtfire, 
I discovered I had no matches. Here was 
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another dilemma, and I was afraid to 
make it known. Concluding, finally, that 
it would have to be told, I asked her, by 
way of preface, if she would be afraid to 
stay in the dark. 

“Have you no matches?” 

I continued what I knew to be a fruit- 
less search, to give her time to fortify 
herself against the inevitable, and in the 
midst of it [heard acall. My heart felt 
as light as a feather as I shouted in re- 
turn,and presently I saw Eli trudging 
up the mountain toward us. We started 
to meet him. 

“Why didn’t you come on?” inquired 
Eli, cathing his breath. “Mother thought 
you must have got lost, but I told her I 
guessed not; let’s hurry, she is uneasy 
about you,” and he led the way down the 
brook, past the place where we had 
lunched, down through the edge of the 
berry patch, avoiding the worst of the 
fallen timber. In ten minutes we were 
in the trail leading down the creek to 
Pickett’s ranch, 

“I think we had better go down to the 
lower trail,” said Eli, breaking his way 
through the brush and making for the 
bed of the creek. 

“Is there another trail?” I inquired. 

“Certainly; the one we came over this 
morning was an old game trail once,a 
little shorter and better, except around 
that cliff. But there’s nothing bad about 


that, except perhaps in the dark, to one 
who is not used to it.” 

Our situation had not occurred to Eli 
for a moment; he saw us sitting com- 
fortably on a log and concluded that we 
were making our way down by easy 
stages—I did not consider it necessary to 
enlighten him. Getting lost on a mount- 
ain on which I had skirmished half a 
day picking berries, and within easy rifle 
shot of the straight road to camp, filled 
me with disgust. I learned afterward 
that the experience was something I 
cou.d not patent, and my mortification 
was slightly alleviated. 

“IT was afraid you were ‘ost or hurt,” 
said Aunt Becky, as she caught sight of 
us, “though I’ve known a dozen to get 
turned round on Old Baldy. What’sthat 
you have in your hand, son?” 

“Oh, that’s a piece of galena I broke off 
up the gulch. I don’t know what this is, 
though,” and he exhibited a small speci- 
men of honey-combed ore, or rock, re- 
sembling pale iron rust in color. “Mr. 
Pickett says he thinks it is of no account, 
but I thought I'd save it.” 

A great many among the placer min- 
ers were of the same opinion as Mr. 
Pickett for a number of years. 

“The yaller stuff is a nuisance,” 
the verdict. 


was. 
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On line of Colorado & Southern Railway. 


TROUT FISHING ON THE GUNNISON. 


BY J. M. M’DOUGAL. 


VERYONE who 
has ever fished in 
Colorado has 
heard of the Gun- 
nison Basin, ly- 
ing within a ra- 
dius of about 
sixty miles, with 
Gunnison as a 
center. Allof the 
large streams 
comprising the 
drainage of this 

vast territory afford the most excellent 

trout fishing the writer has ever seen. 

The names of the larger streams are as 

follows: Big and Little Cimarron, Lake 

Fork, Cebolla, Cochetopa, Tomichi, Kast, 

Quartz, Taylor, Slate, Ohio and the Gun- 

nison, making in all about 400 miles of 

trout waters that can be easily fished 
with the ordinary rod. Of course there 
are as many more. miles of smaller 
streams, such as the Beavers, Willows, 

Piney, Blue, East, Middle and West Elks, 

Steuben, Castle creeks, etc., which afford 

yvreat breeding grounds for the trout, and 

from whence come our yearly supply of 
small fish to stock up the large streams. 

Most all of these small streams are too 

small and brushy to furnish sport to the 

angler, although hunting parties take 
many nice pan fish even from these little 
brooks, making a variation of diet while 
broiling the venison, elk and bear steaks. 

One can outfit with pack animals and 
go over into the Dark Canon of the 

Anthracite, or the Cauffman ranch on 

Coal Creek, or take a wagon and go up 

into the canon of the Taylor, the Cebolla, 

Cochetopa, or over on Crystal, but as 

~tated while scenery is grand, fish and 

came are plentiful there, yet one trip will 
do the student of Walton for some _ time. 

(he adept’s interest ceases after a day or 

~o on such ground; but when he wades 

iar outin the broad pools of the Gunni- 


son, out of the reach of branch or vine, 
where his greatest skill is drawn upon, 
when he casts as faras he can possibly 
send the fly through the air, and falls 
short of the spot some five or six feet, 
then his blood begins to roil up and he 
looks around and inquires, “Where am I 
at?” 

The Gnnnison river commences about 
ten miles northeast of the town of Gun- 
nison at the confluence of Taylor and 
Kast rivers. It comes down southwest 
past Pitkin and Ohio City (a scene near 
which latter place is presented with this 
article), with a fall of about forty feet to 
the mile until it meets with the Tomichi, 
nearly two miles from town; there it 
turns to the west by Kezrr, and Sapinero, 
twenty-six miles, then into the Black 
Canon. 

Reflecting over these dark and unseen 
waters, sometimes we surmise that after 
an old gladiator has failed to find “a foe 
worthy of his steel” in the upper waters 
of the Gunnison, after he has taken so 
many gray hackle, coachmen, etc., the 
snells of which stick out from his mouth 
as if he had whiskers, after he has been 
talked of for years as “the biggest trout 
by far that I have ever caught but he got 
away,” to say nothing of the many willow 
and alder branches he had demolished, 
and pastures grazed to deserts—that this 
old fellow retires to the dark recesses of 
the Black Canon of the beautiful Gunni- 
son, there to muse over eternity —whence 
the beginning, the ending. 

On account of the minerals contained 
in the soil there are noangle worms here, 
nor do the trout take freely to such bait 
when liberally furnished by some un- 
sophisticated foreign angler, who has 
the “drop” on them, you know. 

In the upper small streams, baiting 
with grasshoppers, wood grubs, and 
May-fly grubs, is very successful in tak- 
ing trout, while the minnow is good any- 
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where. The minnow is the only very suc- 
cessful bait used in the main Gunnison. 
However, trout are often taken with fresh 
meat and fish-eye combined during the 
month of November and on and during 
the high waters in the spring. Bait fish- 
ing during the spring months, when the 
waters are high and muddy, is very much 
like fishing for catfish. String on your 
bait or minnow in most any style; find 
rather still and high water, with sinker 
drop in; let the bait well down to the 
bottom, occasionally moving it a little. 
When you feel a slight yet decided tug, 
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good catches can be made with the min- 
now if deftly handled, but the trout takes 
such bait much more readily when the 
water is slightly roiled by some local 
rain. During these months the minnow 
is not sunk in still water or let lie still in 
the pools, but is trolled rather vigorous- 
ly. In this kind of fishing it is better to 
have a rather heavy and stiffer rod than 
the ordinary fly rod. A light bass rod 
with reel seat behind the hand is good. 
Have the same line and leader mentioned 
above with swivel, place a light 00 buck- 
shot some eighteen inches from the hook, 


TAYLOR RIVER. 


At the confluence of which with East River the Gunnison commences. 


nod or pull, and the line begins to move 
away, then you may “strike” him, for he 
has it swallowed 

Later on, when the freshets are over, 
the water has fallen and begins to clear 
up, minnows for bait are used, and even 
during the months of the clear water 


which hook should be a No.00O’Shaugh- 
nessey, with very short shank or stem; 
take a minnow about feur inches in 
length, run the hook down his throat 
and bring the point out through the 
thick part of the back, thereby covering 
the stem completely, and leaving the 
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minnow to stand out straight; cast it 
across the stream to the desired spot; be- 
fore it quite reaches the bottom begin to 
draw it across, dropping it down the cur- 
rent occasionally, then draw it up to the 
surface again, repeating several times 
until the quarter of a circle has been 
iraversed, when you make the next cast, 
ind so on, each successful cast being 
over different ground. In making these 
casts the line should run very free and 
not stop short of the spot desired for the 
minnow to dropin. If the reel or guides 
will not allow it to go thus freely, then 
take up the desired slack with large 
loops around the left hand. The minnow 
should land in the water first, then the 
sinker. Hitting or splashing the bait on 
the water should be avoided, for such 
scares the trout and also ruins the bait. 
The rod should be held at least at right 
angle to the point where the line enters 
the water. Holda yard or more of slack 
line in the left hand, which let go in- 
stantly when one “strikes;” at the same 
time drop the end of the rod some four 
or five feet toward the water. This will 
allow the fish to swallow the bait freely, 
which he will do usually inside of five 
seconds, then raise the rod gently to its 
former position, then “strike,” not too 
hard, but pronouncedly. In holding and 
landing your fish always keep the butt 
of the rod at the same angle as above 
noted, and never, under any circum- 
stances, take hold of the line. It is best 
to have a landing net, stand still and 
wait until he gives ur and then dip him 
in; but if you have no landing net back 
out to the nearest slanting shore and lit- 
erally drag him out with the rod held in 
the position stated. If neither landing 
net nor slanting shore are at hand, then 
back off into the quietest water, stand 
still, wear him out; with face up stream, 
reel him up along side of you, move the 
hand up from behind gently and put the 
thumb and forefinger into his gills. 
lhese suggestions in landing are just 
a- applicable to fly fishing. Always kill 
your fish immediately after taking him 
and before the hook is released. Youcan 
k. |! him easily and instantly by placing 
our forefinger under his nose slightly 
in his mouth, thumb of the same hand 


on his neck just above gills, then with a 
quick “yank” his neck is broken. 

You have been told how to bait with 
the large minnow, but if you should be 
so unfortunate as to have small ones, 
then place the hook down the first one’s 
mouth, bringing it out through the 
fleshy part of the back by the dorsal fin, 
slip it up in and over the stem of the 
hook, then run the hook down the sec- 
ond one, stopping the point under the 
skin at the end of the tail; slip the first 
minnow back down over the stem of the 
hook against the second. Sometimes the 
minnows are so small it is necessary to 
use three or more. Fishing with min- 
nows for bait, a No. 00 hook, with very 
short stem or shank and a single snell, 
should be used. The side bend or twist 
to the hook is of no value; besides, it 
makes them more liable to break. My 
favorites for either bait or fly fishing are 
the O’Shaughnessey and Pennell. 

A few suggestions in addition to what 
has been said in regard to bait fishing 
will suffice for fly fishing. Don’t fish 
from the banks, go out into the water— 
trout do not care for you if you wade 
out reasonably quiet where, or near 
where, they are. Never cast directly up 
nor down stream. Never draw the flies 
up stream but for a very few inches. 
Cast out across the waters, making the 
flies light very lightly on the desired 
spot—the current will throw them down 
and around toward the bank behind you. 
As the flies go around turn with them 
and keep the point of the rod a little to 
the front of them on their way to the 
bank. This imitates the natural fly that 
cannot arise after he alights on the 
water. He strikes out for the bank and 
the water carries him down as he is go- 
ing across. The point of the rod should 
seldom, if ever, go as low as 45 degrees 
from the surface of the water when the 
cast is made. This will keep the line out 
of the water. Nothing but the flies 
should touch. They should light very 
“fluffily” upon the surface and immedi- 
ately start for the shore as stated above. 
The el- 
bow should be held rigidly at the side. 
It is all done by a “simple twist of the 
wrist” and a slight motion out and in of 


In casting never raise the arm. 
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the forearm. Pick the flies up quickly 
from the water, move slowly until they 
have about reached the farther part of 
the curve behind or over you, as the case 
may be, then with a quick spring of the 
rod they will shoot out over the water to 
the desired spot, then with a seeming 
pause they alight “fluffily” as before 
stated. 

When you see a man’s arm beating the 
air like Don Quixote’s long-sought-for 
knight, and you hear his rod go “swish, 
swish,” you can gamble on it you can 
eat that fellow’s catch, “guts, feathers and 
all.” It is not so much the weight of the 
rod--say up to ten ounces—that tires a 
person, but the fault lies in the manner 
of using the arm in casting. Try swing- 
ing your arm up and down without any 
rod,and you will find out in a very few 
minutes the virtue in the above 
gestions. 


sug- 


Two flies at a time is all anyone can 
use with any degree of perfection—a 
“drag” and a “dropper.” The end fly 
drags along on the surface, while the 
other, some sixteen or eighteen inches 
up the leader, arises and drops success- 
ively on the surface. There is no more 
sense in having two “droppers” than 
there would be in having more than one 
“drag.” It is best to strike with a slight 
twist of the wrist the instant the “flash” 
of the fish is made, even though he 
misses the fly, for he will be more 
anxious not to let it escape next time 
when you return it to him. 

To say, without actual trial, what kind 
of a fly the trout will take at a given 
time is reckoning without your host. 
You must determine after you arrive at 
the water what fly they want most, often 
avery perplexing problem, which calls 
forth the greatest art of the most skillful 
angler, with his great assortment of the 
most improved flies. Oftentimes he will 
determine in than an hour, then 
again it may take half a day. It is not 
done by watching the natural fly upon 
the waters, but by being thoroughly 
versed in the names, colors and make-up 
of the many artificial flies; and as he 
tries the principal colors he observes 
closely the action of the trout, and as he 
shades off this way or that he can see if 


less 


he is getting “hot or cold.” If space 
would permit the writer could give many 
amusing incidents on this branch of the 
subject, but forthe present he will say, 
in the language of the answer to the 
question as to how long a goose can 
stand on one leg, “Try it yourself; that 
is the way the other goose found out.” 
Now, as to artificial flies; their names 
and kinds are legion; but will suggest 
that if you supply yourself with half a 
dozen each of the following, you will 
succeed in catching fish, if you can 
catch them at all, to-wit: Plain coach- 
man (peacock body), governor, grizzly 
king, queen of the waters, professor, ab- 
bey, dusty miller, golden spinner and 
light cow dung. Have these put up on 
the Pennell eyed hook, Nos. 6 and ». 
These will take fish in any of the waters 
of the Gunnison Basin; and it would be 


well to have a few of the gray and 
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brown hackles, with peacock bodies, on 
No.1 0 hooks, for the big fellows in the 
main river. 

The largest fish yet captured in this 
section was taken in a small irrigat- 
ing ditch. This fish weighed, when 


taken, 1214 pounds, the largest taken with 
hook and line weighing one pound less. 
Many have been taken that weighed 7,!8 
and 9 pounds, and a few 10-pounders. 


GUNNISON, COLO. 


AN ANTELOPE HUNT IN WYOMING. 


BY J. H. RYCKMAN. 


T was late in Sep- 
tember when we 
got away. Leaving 
Evanston in my 
mountain spring 
wagon, with a com- 
plete shooting and 
fishing equipment, 
we picked up our 
saddle horses 
and luggage wag- 
on at my ranch, 
and at Kemmeren, 
on the Oregon 
Short Line, were 
joined by the other 
two members of our party of five. 

The first antelope we jumped up was 
ona branch of Big Piney, butjwe had se- 
cured an abundance of sage chicken, 
duck and trout and were well supplied 


with provisions. It was all so sudden 
that by the time we got our guns out 
they were 200 yards away, and although 
we fired many shots we got none. Two 
hours later,on Clay Creek, the boys in 
the front wagon fired a few shots into a 
small band on the hillside. I pulled up 
my team and, not seeing my wagon, they 
ran around us at a distance of 300 yards, 
and byascratch shot I knocked a front 
leg off a 2-year-old buck, which we got 
next day by the aid of our dog. The 
boys that evening bagged three young 
bucks, while F—— and I made camp and 
got supper. While getting supper a fine 
buck came strolling down the hillside 
toward camp. The covered wagons and 
horses attracted his attention and he 
stopped. F—— madea circuit up adraw 
behind him and killed him in his tracks. 
We hung up what we had ina near-by 
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round-up cabin and made camp next day 
on South Cottonwood. 

After fixing up camp we spent twodays 
looking for elk, but came home with a 
single deer, which B killed a 
from camp at a running shot. It being 
his first, he was greatly elated. Nextday 
was lazy day and no hunting was intend- 
ed, but H and I could not resist the 
sight of a bunch of antelope which we 
saw with our glasses on the flat about 
two miles camp. A cautious, 
roundabout brought us onto 
them, under a knoll, without causing any 
disturbance. We got within 100 yards, 
when H ,a little in advance of me, 
got a bead on the leader buck of the 
band, lying down. He fired and missed, 
and didn’t hear the last of that bead shot 
on the entire trip. 

I was under the knoll to the right, and, 


mile 


below 
sneak 


F all the world were plains, 
or all the world were moun- 
tainous, there would be an 
unendurable same- 
ness detrimental to 
it as a picturesque 
abode for man. 
For this reason the 


has earth was formed 
of mountains, plat- 
eaus, plains and 

low lands. The 


mountains are not 
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running quickly up, saw a band of twenty 
bounding away to the left. I emptied 
my 30-30 Marlin magazine in a jiffy, with 
the result that my horse, Prince, packed 
to camp two as fine buck antelope as 
ever ate the luscious grass of Wyoming. 
H - also, that day, killed the biggest 
buck we got. 

Next day two cow-punchers, who were 
driving cattle out of the mountains to 
the lower plains, stopped over with us 
and we all joined in an antelope round- 
up that afforded us all an immense 
amount of sport and three antelope. 

Fleet horses, fearless riding, light, 
quick-firing guns and this trick of hunt- 
ing antelope is the greatest sport I know 
of. A successful hunt will be detailed in 
a later letter if you care for it. 


EVANSTON, WYO. 


INFLUENCE OF MOUNTAINS. 


BY TULA V. CRAIN, 


scattered promiscuously over the earth’s sur- 
face; a lofty peak does not rise in the midst 
of a low stretch of land, with all its mighty 
grandeur, as if to say, “I am monarch of all 
I survey,” separating the lands below it re- 
gardless of order. Mountains are symmetri- 
cally arranged in the Zone of Fracture. The 
elevation is gradual, rising by steps from the 
lowest level to the highest plateaus, upon 
which stand the mighty mountain ranges, 
their white-capped heads held high, a veri- 
table Atlas, 
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VIEW OF THE WASATCH RANGE, NEAR SALT LAKE 


Photo by R. H. Officer, Salt Lake City 
CIrry. 
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The physical influences of mountains are 
due to the relative positions of the high- 
lands, the lowlands and the ocean. A range 
of high mountains has a greater effect upon 
the climate of a country than any other one 
natural cause. It deals our che weather to 
the lands on either side, determining whether 
it shall be rainy or dry, cold or warm. It 
controls the drainage. It acts as a wind- 
break, thus tempering the terrific storms that 
hold such sway and play such havoc in level 
countries. A high altitude possesses a fresh, 
free air and an invigorating climate. Think 
of the effect climate has upon a nation! See 
what wide-awake, ardent, zealous people in- 
habit mountainous regions! For instance, 


compare the sluggish Cuban soldiers or the 
Filipinos with our rugged, manly mountain- 
eers. Then, too, in consequence of the rough, 
uneven surface, the people, accustomed to 
difficulties in every occupation, are exceed- 
ingly ambitious. In ancieut 


days, Greece 
was mistress of the world. She conquered 
in war because her people were ambitious, 
eager and willing, and always on the alert 
for better things. She excelled in art and 
culture because they were patriotic, poetical 
and refined. 
to the fact 


All this was, in great part, due 
that Greece is a mountainous 
country. The Grecians were imbued with all 
the better qualities of nature. 

Every influence of mountains upon human- 
ity is effective. It seems to be imparted by 
some unseen method upon all living things. 
The mountains themselves are massive; all 
the lights and shades, all the lines, all the 
curves are strong: there are no delicately 
The 


Whole mass seems promiscuously hurled to- 


curved outlines, no graceful flourishes. 


gether. The streams rush onward in their 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 
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with fearful turbulent 
Waters sweeping away every obstacle with 
awful force. Winds down the canons, roar- 
ing wildly in their efforts to tear from the 
earth huge bowlders and mighty trees and 
hurl them down some terrible abyss. Every 
rock, every chasm, every precipice—every 
detail of a mountainous region is suggestive 
of weight, force and power. All this is 
grand, inspiring; it calls forth the best of 
human nature and oppresses the vile and dis- 
honorable. No treacherous disposition can 


course speed, the 


exist in the presence of these master-pieces 
of Nature; 

But, also, there are the quiet, gentle beau- 
ties among mountains, suggestive more of 
peace than of power, having a soothing rath- 
er than a stirring influence. 
basin is a quiet vale; there lies a peaceful 
lake, like a faultless mirror reflecting in its 
pure blue depths the beautiful Nature above. 
Among the grass at the foot of the trees the 
mountain flowers grow in profusion—most 
gorgeous blossoms with colors blended as 
only Nature can. All is still except the gen- 
tle rustle of the leaves, the soft twitter of the 
birds, and the plashing of the water blended 
into one soothing lullaby. Overhead the blue 
dome of the heavens with its clouds of fleecy 
white encloses all like a filmy drapery shut- 
ting out the glare of the sunlight. This is 
pure beauty, inspiring one with noble 
thoughts; it brings out the refined, poetic 
nature and scorns pride, envy, hate and sel- 


fishness. 


the hand of God is too evident. 


In some remote 


All the influences, all the beauty and gran- 
deur of Nature are embodied in that emblem 
of sublimity, mountains. Only divine influ- 
ence is shed by Nature and only mountains 
can appeal to all humanity in such a sympa- 
thetic mood. 


“To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness ere he is aware.” 
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TWO SHOTS. 


BY A TENDERFOOT. 


ELL, it’s a power- 
ful good © sight, 
that’s what it is,” 
attirmed my White 
River host admir- 
ingly, after a long 
and deliberate look 
through my new 
Sidle at some 
faintly discernible 
object in the edge 


of the quaking 
asp thousand 


yards above the hillside. ‘‘A mahnstrous 
sight—but a almighty mean contrap- 
tion for all that. It gives a man a most sin- 
ful advantage in shootin’ an’, while I’m 
thinkin’ about it, I'd shed that ‘scope offen 
my rifle, if I was you, before goin’ up to Jim 
Riggs to camp.” 

“Why? queried curtly, for I had 
quired a great affection for the elegant “Ex- 
pert’ with Marlin 40-70 attachment and rath- 
er resented the dictation of any old moss- 
back in the premises. Had I not come a 
thousand and more miles for the express 
purpose of holding those exquisitely centered 
cross hairs upon the shoulders of the innum- 
erable deer, elk, antelope and other ‘“var- 
ints’ of which IT had positive assurance in- 
fested these hills? “Is there any law or cus- 
iom against my using a ‘scope’ if I want to 
in this section?’ “No law, except the one 0’ 
human kindness” answered Totten, with a 
evrave gentleness, that invested him with an 
indescribable dignity. “Maybe after ye hear 
a little story I'm goin’ to tell ve after supper 
you'll think like I do. And now let's get 
your plunder under cover, for that black 
cloud says ‘rain’ and you'll- better camp with 
ine to-night instead of out under them wet 
quakers on the Divide. Ye'll have plenty o’ 
time to make William’s Fork by sundown to- 
morrow and I reckon you're a bit saddle-sore 
already from the way you squirm when you 
sit?” 

Nothing loth, I acepted his hospitable invi- 
tation for, the truth to tell, I was a bit raw 
and tender from the unusual exercise, being 


fresh from a Chicago office and unaccus- 
tomed to mountain locomotion. I had ar- 
ranged with Riggs, by correspondence, for 
a two-months’ outing at his place, and had 
anticipatingly spent nearly a_ previous 
six month at the butts getting my new tele- 
scope-sighted rifle broken in to my hand and 
eye. 

I was on my way to his ranch now and had 
stopped en route over noon at Totten’s ranch 
on White River, where, with pardonable van- 
ity, I had exhibited my arsenal to the old 
hunter host who was hospitably doing the 
honors, with the result stated above. 

In the heel of the evening, at his request, 
I accompanied him on a short jaunt, afoot, 
up into the timber where he soon found me 
a shot at a fine six-point buck which I 
brought down creditably at a distance which 
caused the old man to look askance at ny 
gun and shake his head in sad retrospection. 
“It’s a hellish invention!’ he muttered de- 
precatingly under his breath as he dressed 
the buck and helped swing him up in the 
saddle of the led horse. “A most onfair 
and onsportsmanlike device an’ will bring 
trouble an’ sorrow to some one afore yer 
done with it—mark my words!” and was 
quiet and thoughtful all the way home. 

It gets cold at these high Colorado altitudes 
after dark, in late September, and it was 
before a comfortable heap of blazing logs in 
the rude fire place that my host told his 
story. The predicted rain was falling cheer- 
lessly outside when we had gotten our pipes 
well under way and Totten was visibly de- 
pressed as he looked again at my rifle and 
shook his head reminiscently. For a long 
time he looked silently into the fire and 
smoked with a grave deliberation. Then he 
leaned forward in his barrel chair and began 
his simple recital in a twangy pathos which 
I shall not attempt to reproduce here. 

“We were neighbors, Jim Riggs and me, 
back on the head of the Cheat river in the 
Blue Ridge. Jim hunted some and raised 
corn, and I ran a little tub mill and made 
moonshine o’ nights.””’ He looked at me with 
a quiet and trustful candor and, queer as it 


is is 
__ 
i 
a 
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may seem, I saw nothing reprehensible in 
the admission but nodded my head sympa- 
thevically. “I aint used to lyin’, stranger, 
an’ besides, the truth is necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the carcumstances. I was in 
cahoots with a young feller named Bud Tup- 
per—cousin to Miss’ Jim Riggs as is—and he 
tended the still o’ days when the revenue 
fellers wan’t botherin’ or holped in the mill 
when they come snootin’ around. 

“Bud was a tough lot—drinked a heap and 
onreasonably ready with his gun immejut he 
had excuse for it. But he was a good all 
round hance and I knowed his people and 
kind 0° stood him for her sake 
I mean. 


Miss Riggs, 
Ye see, she was a mighty clever, 
sweet tempered girl and I—we all, set a heap 
o’ store by her. Says she to me ‘Si, give 
Bud a chance an’ hold him down. He's 
powerful ornary but his marm was _ pa’s 
sister an’ Aunty M’liss was a mahnstrous 
good woman.’ 


“So I nacherally promised and cahoots 
with him. He was dead gone on Sue—that's 


Miss Riggs, ye know—and declared she’n 
him is going to get married soon'’s’ he 
gets a hundred dollars. I asked Sue “bout it 
once an’ she laughs scornful like an’ her 


eyes snaps like a cap. 

“What! Marry a no ’count sneakin’ moon- 
shiner like Bud Tupper? she says, an’ I 
felt mahnstrous bad way—for I was 
one myself—an’ powerful glad another for 
reasons as doesn’t matter,” and here he spat 
meditatively in the fire and leaned his head 
on his hand. 


one 


I was intensely interested now and in re- 
membrance of the fact that was 
now felt a great sorrow for 
He looked up with telepathic apprecia- 
tion of my unspoken sympathy and thanked 
me with a nod. Then, “She wa’nt for me 
you understand. 
the settelement. 


“Sue” 


“Miss’ Riggs” 


I was the poorest man in 
The tub mill and still was 
Jim’s—Bud an’ me only run ’em on shares, 
Jim had a farm, and was wuth 
onto six hundred dollars I reckon. 
is a ‘strorhary 


too, nigh 
And Jim 
man, Jim is! I allus 
figgered it would be Jim an’, after all, it was. 

“But there didn't 
reckon on. One day a feller came a huntin’ 
into our mountings, 


good 


was something else I 


“At least that’s what he give out he come 
for, but afore long a story got round as how 
he was a revenue spy and Bud was for plug- 
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gin’ him on general principles. He a done it, 
if I hadn’t swore that if he did I take 
him out to the clearin’ with my own hands 
an’ give him up if he so much as even harin- 
ed a hair on his head afore we was sure. 

“Well, the young feller loafed ‘round and 
killed a heap o’ deer that fall. He boarded 
with Sue’s folks, and nacherally cottoned to 
her and sat up a heap o’ nights poppin’ corn 
and tellin’ stories, for he had good book larn- 
in’ and had visited a heap o’ places. 


Too, 


“QO” course you kin guess what came ‘round 
on time. She got stuck on him an’ nacherly, 
too, for he was a right peart young feller 
and had no end o' money. He was a good 
looker, too, and a’ awful nice talker. It 
wan't his fault, I reckon, for he was a true 
gentleman and had no idea of harmin’ the 
girl. He never made no love to Sue, either, 
and went away not knowin’ of the trouble 
he had made. 

“He had a gun sighted like yourn—with a 
telescope—an’ he was a mahmnstrous§ good 
shot with it, too! It was his pride to say 
that he could tell any kind of game with it a 
mile off, and that it was onpossible for any 
body usin’ such a weepin’ to ever kill any- 
thing by mistake. When he went away he 
left the gun with me, sayin’ as how he would 
be back next fall an’ I should keep it for him. 
Bud took a heap o’ interest in it and bor- 
rowed it frequent, learnin’ to shoot it so close 
that he could hit a deer in the eye most 
every shot at thirty rods. ‘Si,’ says he to me 
once, ‘I could kill a man every shot, if I 
wanted to, at eighty rods! and he only told 
the truth. 

“Well, along in the spring back comes the 
young feller again. He said he was ‘sick 0° 
city life,’ but he looked queerly at Sue when 
he said it and I saw he turn red as a rose 
and heard Bud swear bitterly to himself. 
He staid only a few months and went away 
again and then Sue tells me one day that 
they was engaged and asks me to ‘wish her 
luck.’ 

**He will come for me in October’ she said, 
and then she cries on my shoulder, for I was 
an old friend—an’ she didn’t know—!” 

The last words were a dry sob and his 
frame shook like a leaf. He fearlessly look- 
ed up with manly composure and I saw the 
moist luminosity of his eyes. There was no 
shame or attempt at concealment and hecon- 
tinued simply: 
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“Of course I didn’t tell her. Why should 
I? She was as happy as a lark and it would 
only have caused her useless pain. He had 
brought her a beautiful Stevens rifle sighted 
with a telescope, too, and under my care she 
practised daily, for she fondly declared she 
wanted to surprise him when he came. She 
had good nerves and eyes and soon could 
outshoot Bud himself—and Bud was the best 
shot in the settlement! Many a time have I 


had three loose teeth when he picked him- 
self up from where I had knocked him. He 
was sobered by the blow and asked me not 
to say anything, excusin’ himself by sayin’ 
that he was only in fun an’ didn’t mean 
nothin! We split cahoots that day, though, 
and he went off with an ugly look in his eye 
an’ a curse on his lips. Of course, for Sue’s 
sake I said nothin’ but I resolved to put that 
young feller on his guard when he came. 


“FILLED HIS HAT WITH WATER AND THEN RAISED IT TO HIS LIPS.” 


seen her cut the head off a partridge at twen- 
'y rod and once she dropped a buck at over 
a hundred rod—shot him in the head, too! 
“Along about the last week in September 
omes a letter saying that he would be along 
in ten days. Bud pretended to believe that 
he was only foolin’ of her and would never 
-ome—goin’ so far as to say, one day when 
‘© Was drunk, that ‘he had nothin’ left to 
come for.’ I am glad to remember that he 


“Every day Sue an’ me’d go up on Bald 
Knob to look out over the clearin’ road up 
which he had to come. One bright day—the 
first of October, it will be ten years day after 
tomorrer—we was sitting there, she with her 
rifle up to her eye, looking through the tele- 
scope down the road, when she gives a little 
cry an’ says ‘Oh, Harry, my love!’ and bursts 
into happy tears. 

“She had seen him two miles off in a bend 
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of the road and was crying for joy. She set 
au great store by that young feller! 

“T sat an’ watched her as calmly as I could 
and swore that she should never’ know. 
Bimeby I see him coming, a leetle black spec 
on the white path, and Sue kept a joyful 
runnin’ fire of talk as to what he had on, 
how long his mustach had grown, and how 
handsome he looked, when all at once her 
tongue froze and her eyes bulged out with 
horror. 

“"Oh, my God! she screamed, and just 
then I heard the faint whip o a far-off rifle 
and straining my eyes saw the trail of a rifle 
smoke curling through the tree tops on an- 
other ridge some eighty rods from where the 
black speck lay motionless in the road. 

“T caught Sue as she teetered about blindly 
for a minute and held her close for the first 
and last time, swearing aloud full vengeance 
for that cowardly shot—for I knew of but 
one rifle with that range and but one rifle- 
man capable of such skill and cowardice in 
that region. 

“But she came to in a minute and, wrench 
ing herself loose, tore down the mountain 
like a heart-shot doe. I caught up the rifle 
and taking one full look at the skulking fig- 
ure on the ridge, between whom and me lay 
an impassible chasm in the mountain side, I 
followed Sue as best I could. 
his lips. We carried him cross lots to the 
heart and he still had an expectant smile on 
‘scope aimed bullet had gone through his 

“He was stone dead when I got there. The 
still where, as we laid him on my bunk, a 
package fell from his breast pocket. It was 
the marriage license, and in a box in his 
pocket was the wedding ring. 

“IT went outside, for I could not bear her 
grief. After a long time she came out with 
the rifle in her hand. The ring was on her 
finger and the bloody license in her bosom. 
There was blood on her lips and bodice and 
a strange wild fire in her eyes. 

**He will come in by Cross Gap on tne foot 
bridge,’ she said in a cold, hollow voice. ‘Let 
us go there and wait! She knew the truth, 
too, and I trembled at what I saw in her set 
white face. An hour later found us at the 
spot. He had not crossed yet as the tracks 
showed. 

“‘Lend me your knife, Si.’ she said, and I 
watched her cut the branches away from a 
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inaple so as to get a crotch rest. ‘It is my 
work, Sue,’ I said, ‘give me the rifle! But 
she froze me with a stormy look and smiled 
an awful smile.” 

The sweat stood out on his forehead in 
great drops like beads and his hands gripped 
the chair arms hard. His pipe had fallen to 
the floor unnoticed and he stared long into 
the tire. I hardly breathed, in sympathy and 
dread fascination, 

“In another hour he came, leisurely tramp 
ing down the path. He had a freshly killed 
fawh swung around his neck—he was hard 
ened enough to shoot it after that awful 
deed! He did not cross the foot log, but stop 
ped at the water's edge, siooped down and 
filed his hat with water and then raised it 
to his lips. On his shouider was the tele 
scope gun of the man he had so foully mur 
dered. 

“IT heard the sharp click of the Sieveus as 
it was cocked and leaned forward breathless 
ly to watch the shot. Under his raised arm 
a little cloud of dust spurted from his side 
and he fell face downward in ihe water. He 
Was shot in exactly the same place as Harv) 
was—to the breadth of a hair! 

“Two years afterward, when she was geu 
tle enough to be removed from the asylum 
Jim Riggs asked her to marry him and they 
caine oui here. came, too,—I had io! She 
has lost all remembrance of the old days 
her mind is a blank on all that went before 
her marriage. The sight of a telescope-sight- 
ed rifle in the hands of a young stranger 
might awaken that past. That is all!” 

“Totten,” I said, after a moment's silence, 
“IT must go to Riggs’ for I am expected—and 
there is a pecuniary obligation. Have you a 
spare gun that I could use on this trip?’ Ul 
leave mine as security.” 

He rose quickly and laid his hand so hard 
on my shoulder that the flesh bruised and 
blackened. “God bless you, my boy!” 

And looking at him from out my bunk as 
he sat, at midnight, still with his head in his 
hands, before the ashes of the past and pres- 
ent. | resolved that if I ever told this story 
I would call him “Totten” and the others 
“Riggs” and “Tupper” for apparent reasons. 

CARROLLTON, IND. 
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A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 
SPENCER B. HORD, ASSOCIATE. 


The editor will be prepared to answer to the 
best of his ability questions relating to the differ- 
ent phases of photography, and will also be glad 
to receive expressions of opinion and experi- 
ences of photographers at all times for use in 
this department. 


EDITORIAL. 


With the plate and paper factories working 
double tides to supply the coming summer's 
demands it is instructive to pause a moment 
ere we lose ourselves in the mad torrent of 
eager consumers, and reflect how startlingly 
little really good work will result from the 
tons of glass and the acres of paper used 
between now and next autumn. And the les- 
son to be learned becomes more poignant if, 
from the small total of good work, one de- 
ducts a fair percentage for those happy re- 
sults whose merit should rather be credited 
to the caprice of chance than to the geod in. 
tent or artistic skill of the doer. We would 
hot pose as pessimist but unless the miracle 
market is enormously beared by an unpre- 
cedentedly heavy crop, not one plate in five 
hundred will produce a negative possessing 
any virtues beyond those mechanically inher- 
ent in bromide of silver and a few bits of 
better or worse optical glass; and not one 
piece of sensative paper in a thousand will 
be turned into a print showing the man more 
than the machine. We are exceedingly profi- 
table to the makers of plates and papers, but 
how profitable are we to ourselves, how profi- 
table to our art? How many of us will, dur. 
ing the coming summer, bring to our work 
that patient, painstaking spirit of high en- 
deavor without which no worthy result 
can be obtained? How many of us, 
when autumn comes, can show evidences 
failures though they may be—of a steadfast 
seeking after something which shall be more 
than mere photography, something which 
shall be worthy a place under the glorious 
banner of art? 


THE MAY COMPETITION. 


The results of our monthly photographic 
competition for May were extremely gratify- 
ing, not only in the number of entries but in 
the very high quality of artistic as well as 
photographic excellence displayed. We are 
encouraged to believe that our photographic 
readers are availing themselves more and 
more of the undoubted benefits these compe- 
titions offer, and that everyone is endeavor- 
ing to heartily co-operate with us in what 
we feel is, and will with ever increasing 
cogency continue too be, a potent means of 
grace to photographers and to photography. 

The winner of the May competition and 
Outdoor Life’s medal for the month is Mr. 
George L. Beam. Mr. Beam is well known 
locally as one of our leaders in artistic pho- 
tography and we take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to our readers everywhere so charm- 
ing an example of his latest mode as “Still 
and Sunday-like.” We cannot help taking 
exception to the title employed. The picture 
itself is assonant with the voice of summer, 
filled with the sweet sadness of a dying day; 
the composition is sane, logical, graceful; 
the subject is one of those not too numerous 
instances wherein the hand of man has beau- 
tified and made almost human the face of 
nature. Why, then, go out of one’s way to 
strike a purely gratuitous note of discord, 
why use so bizarre, so uncouth a hybrid word 
as “Sunday-like,” a word which can neither 
plead the saving grace of appropriety nor be 
excused on the ground of necessity? But we 
could forgive worse sins than “Sunday-like” 
for the sake of the picture. 

“Still and Sunday-like” has a lesson for 
everyone who makes pictures or who aspires 
to make them, in the masterly way Mr. Beam 
has handled the very troublesome matter of 
human interest. Nearly every great and sat- 
isfying work of art depends either wholly or 
at least very largely for its greatness and for 
the satisfaction we feel in looking at it, on 
the presence of human interest, on that sub- 
tle sympathy all humanity feels for all things 
human, that magie spell which makes the art- 
ist and his work in some indefinable sense a 
part of us and us a part of him and it. Few 
men feel any kinship for the purely natural, 
for what wholly lacks “the umber of human 
contact.” Artists since the dawn of art have 
realized this truth, and human interest is 
the dominant note of their grandest achiev- 
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“STILL AND SUNDAY LIKE. 


Photo by Geo. L. Beam. 


Winner of First Prize in OUTDOOR LIFE’S Photographic Competition for May. 
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ments. Photographers who aim at art have 
felt as artists did, but too often the fatal 
facility with which it could be done has led 
them to drag human interests in by the heels 
and fling it as Ruskin said Whistler did his 
pot of paint, in the face of the public. Too 
often photographers have seemed to think that 
mere haphazard introduction of human fig- 
ures would suffice and for human interest 
substituted human incongruity. The truth lies 
deeper than that and the true human inter- 
est, Which is a suggestion rather than a fact, 
which appeals rather than menaces, is not 
so easy to accomplish, is never possible of ac- 
complishment by a palpable attempt or by 
blatant fraud. Just here, where so many 
fail. Mr. Beam has succeeded; for look again 
at his pieture. It is all human,—the mill, the 
pond the houses of men half hidden among 
the trees of man’s planting, the path for 
ian’s feet, the road for his wagons, until it 
aulmots seems as if the clouds in heaven were 
put there for man’s pleasure and the breeze 
rippling the water was sent for man’s de- 
light. And man—the beginning, the middle 
and the end of it all—man, where is he in the 
picture? Not stamped in jarring italics all 
across this fair page of nature’s poetry, noi 
irving to shoulder timid Nature from her 
place of rightful precedence, but man in shirt 
sleeves and braces, quietly going to his ap- 
pointed work in the farm house across the 
bridge—man subordinate, as he should be, 
though his influence is present and felt the 
length and breadth of the picture. 

The details of Mr. Beam’s winning print 
are: Date negative was made, August, 1898; 


locality, Swedesboro N. J.; light, bright; 
leus, Zeiss Anastigmat; plate, isochro- 
matic; developer, amidol; printing process, 


sepia platinotype. 

Mr. Thomas A. Morgan takes second place 
month with a very beautiful picture 
which is as badly named in a way as Mr. 
Beam'’s .but not with the same form of bad- 
We wish it were possible to make 
every veader outside of Colorado believe that 
every irrigating ditch in this state is as love- 
lv as Mr. Morgan has chosen to make thisone 
“Don’t be so dashed literal’ said the man to 
iis wife when she ealled him a brute. 
vould say of this picture’s name. 

Mr. Morgan has been able to convey a great 
deal of very delicate feeling in his work. 
Verhaps he has been ultra delicate and so 


This 


hess, 


So we 


become the least trifle in the world uncon- 
vincing, but his result possesses the indubi- 
table and not any too common merit of being 
in perfect good taste. The composition would 
to our mind be much strengthened by elim- 
inating the two right hand figures and seat- 
ing the third on the bank at a point where 
a line would fall if drawn through the foot 
of the tree in the middle of the picture and 
the foot of the tree on the left. This change 
would further have made inevitable some 
such title as “The Fisherman,” and have sav- 
ed Mr s.organ from any temptation to betray 
the plebian origin and prosaic uses of what 
might easily, but for his indiscretion, have 
passed muster as a but 


somewhat inert 


altogether pleasing trout stream. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 
WHAT FORM? 
PART I. 
Cameras may be divided into three classes: 
(1) hand cameras; 
eras; (3) 


(2) stand or tripod cam- 
stand-or-hand cameras—the 
modern developments in camera evolution 
which are supposed to and sometimes actu- 
ally do combine the virtues of classes 1 and 2, 
The hand camera pure and simple is not so 
commonly seen now’ as it was some years 
ago, for to-day few boxes are made without 
some arrangement for their possible use with 
a bed plate and tripod. To-day, then, the 
name of “hand camera” applies rather to a 
machine made especially with reference to 
its use in one’s hand than to a machine which 
can only be used in that manner. A stand 
camera on the contrary is one which, because 
of its size or because of the nature of its con- 
struction can only be advantageously used 
when supported and held firmly in place by 
some mechanical contrivance, usually a tri- 
pod. 


most 


The nature of ones work will of course be 
the predominant factor in determining which 
of these three forms of camera one decides 
to select. Nine men in ten blindly choose a 
machine of the hand-or-stand variety, trust- 
ing that such an instrument will come very 
near meeting all the requirements of a 
varied, unspecialized photographic existence, 
but such a happy-go-lucky procedure is 
hardly wise unless this first purchase is to 
be supplemented by other better 
suited to the purchaser’s particular needs. 


cameras 
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An absolute beginner's first Camera should, 
we think, always be so constructed that it 
may be of nearly equal use in the hand or 
on a tripod, especially if the size chosen is 
4x5, as recommended in last month's Outdoor 
Life, but even in this case the question of 
whether it will be hand 
‘amera or most used on a tripod should ex- 


most used as a 
ercise a very strong influence on the particu- 
lar form chosen. So that every photographer 
about to buy a camera, whether first 
venture or as an addition to a photographic 
outfit already somewhat and 
should be deeply interested in the question 


as a 
complete, is 


of what form he had best purchase. 
The 
that for use only on a 
tripod; a camera intendel for work which 


easiest class of camera to discuss is 


which is intended 
from its nature calls for a longer exposure 
than given by hand or for 
a larger size plate than can be accommo- 
dated in a small enough and light 
enough to be easily used in the hands alone, 


can safely be 


Such work is architecture, portraiture and 
the like, or, to put the matter in 
size of plate, anything which requires a plate 
Here a hand camera even 


terms of 


larger than 5x7. 
of the modern semi-hand sort is impossible, 
and even the best combination hand-or-stand 
machine is net to be compared with the regu- 
lar tripod variety. 
tion Cameras of the massive and utterly non- 


Leaving out of the ques- 


intended 
and 
strength enough to carry lenses of a size not 
for 


portable studio type, any camera 
for portraiture should possess solidity 


general 


Again, an architectural camera must 


only unusual but 
work. 
have an amount of back swing and a range 
in the matter of rising front, which are prac- 
tically hand and 
equally out of place in the mixed variety of 


unhecessary 


impossible in a camera 
hand-or-stand machines, 

The hand camera proper, or what goes by 
the name of hand camera nowadays, is too 
often a mere toy, a thing so contracted in 
size and so low in price that good results 
Leaving out 


with it are a matter of chance. 
these instruments as unworthy our space or 
attention, we come to a large class ranging 
in price from $15 or $20 up, cameras in the 
serious sense of the word, which occupy 
a very important place in the photographic 


world, and with which good, almost unique 


The essen- 


itshall 


work can be and is being done. 
tials of a true hand camera are that 
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be light, small, always ready for work at a 
moment's notice, so simple in construction 
as to be workable under the most adverse 
conditions, and so constructed that it may 
be operated without attracting more than a 
minimum of attention. Cameras of the 
“Cycle” folding type, such as Graphics, Po 
cos, Premos and the rest fill the bill so fa: 
as lightness is concerned, and when folded 
up are the campact cameras in the 
world, but they all require an appreciable 
time to unfold before an exposure 
made, and when unfolded attract much 
attention and are too liable to suffer injury 
if at all roughly handled. Cameras of this 
type will never be so useful for strictly hand 
work as machines made on the box 
principle like the Kodak Company's Bullet 
and Messrs. Folmer & Schwing'’s Telescopic 
Graphic. 

A hand should have 
rectilinear doublet as its purchaser can af- 
ford. The single lenses regularly furnished 
with the cheaper form of box cameras; and 
only too often with the better qualities, are 
generally unsatisfactory because the relative 
smallness of their largest working = dia- 
phragm renders quick shutter exposures pos- 
sible only under the most favorable 
ditions of light subject. Moreover, 
singlets are not at all suitable for one very 
hand 
work, namely, street scenes, because of their 
inability to properly render the perpendicular 
lines of the buildings which form a part of 
almost all street scenes, especially when such 
lines fall near the edges of the plate. 

It is by no means easy to decide whether 
the ideal hand camera should be of the tixed 
focus variety or have a focussing scale and 


most 


can be 


too 


are 


camera as good a 


large and important class of camera 


a rack and pinion or lever adjustment; but 
this much is certain, that the cheaper the 
lens used the greater the value of a focus 
sing attachment. A Zeiss convertible (Series 
VIL. a), having a focal length at least equal 
to the diagonal of the plate on which it is 
used, and placed at a proper distance from 
the plate, will cut everything with micro 
scopic sharpness from 12 or 16 feet to in- 
finitely, when stopped down to f-11.) Such a 
lens, therefore, when used at a fixed focus 
meets the requirements or hand camera work 
quite as well if not absolutely better than 
a cheaper lens used with a focussing attach- 
ment, and does away with the trouble of 
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guessing at a distance and adjusting a scale. 
If the purchaser of a hand camera can af- 
ford a very high class lens and if he pro- 
poses to use his hand camera entirely for 
strictly hand camera work (that is, use it 
wholly for snap shots) it is a positive advan- 
tage not to be bothered with a focussing scale 
and even when such a scale is present it is 
well to find out by experiment at what point 
on the seale the lens works best for gen- 
eral purposes and keep the indicator fixed at 


should have at least three speeds for instan- 
taneous work, ranging from 1-10 second to 
1-100, and a time attachment is of course very 
useful in case one is forced for any reason 
to use the hand camera for emergencies 
which do not come within our definitons of 
hand camera work. No shutter speed slower 
than 1-10 second is needed because no longer 
exposure than that can safely be given. 

No speed faster than 1-60 second is usually 


needed for hand camra work; indeed, any 


Photo by Thos. A. Morgan. 


IRRIGATING DITCH, COLORADO. 


Winner of Honorable Mention in OUTDOOR LIFE’S Photographic Competition for May. 


that point. 
best 


But with any lens but the very 
some focussing device is a great ad- 
Vantage, 

ie hand camera shutter should be of such 
4 construction that 


without 


it can be set after one 
uncovering the lens. It 


much higher speed than 1-60 is not generally 
obtainable without special form of 
shutter not in other respects well adapted 
to the general nature of hand camera work. 

We have already said that a hand camera 
should be as simple as possible, and follow- 


some 
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ing out this idea we should not advise the 
presence of side or back swings, especially 
if a really good doublet be the lens employed. 
A certain amount of rising front is very use- 
ful or—and this is our own preference in 
fitting up hand cameras of the box type—the 
lens may be permanently fixed on the front 
board so that its optical axis prolonged will 
reach the plate at a point equidistant from 
the two sides and 1-5 to 1-6 of the plate’s 
height above a horizontal line drawn through 
the plate’s center. Thus we guard against 


that commonest form of hand camera 
trouble, namely, the inclusion of too mucn 
foreground. 


The question of what ammunition to use 
in a hand camera is very serious, a question 
to dogmatize on. The three 
systems (1) plates, (2) eut films, and (3) 


rollable films, each possess advantages and 


not very easy 


each have warm partisans only too ready to 
champion the system of their choice against 
all comers; but all three systems are yet in 
too early a stage of development for any one 
of them to secure a permanent verdict over 
its rivals. Rollable films, in the form of 
daylight cartridges, seem at present to carry 
off the palm for convenience, and cut films 
are lighter than plates, but the keeping 
qualities of all sorts of films are, to put it 
mildly, erratic. Glass plates, judging by re 
sults, are most satisfactory in the long run, 
and if of the new detachable 
magazines such as are being put on the mar- 
ket by some of our best manufacturers, are 
quite convenient enough to merit the ap- 
proval of even the most luxury loving. 
The space at our disposal for this month’s 
“Practical Considerations” is already  ex- 
hausted with the third and most important 
form of cameras yet to be discussed, and we 
are the less sorry to make two chapters of 
the query, “What Form?” for the reason 
that this third species of the genus camera 
is certainly the most widespread and popu- 
lar of all. The discussion of hand-or-stand 
cameras merits an article all to itself, which 
article will appear in our next issue. 


used in one 


THE DANIELS PRIZES. 


The letter to the Colorado 
Camera Club is of so much interest to many 
of our readers that we feel no apology is 
necessary for republishing it. This letter ap- 


following 


peared first in our March number, together 


with a cordial note of acceptance from the 
club. 

The Colorado Camera Club is a_ most 
flourishing and energetic institution, with ex- 
cellent advantages for displaying pictures. It 
is located in the most populous city of this 
part of the West. No admission or hanging 
fee is charged at its shows, which are so 
well conducted and largely visited that any 
photographer may be proud to see his work 
bung on their walls. The catalogues of these 
annual exhibitions would do credit to any of 
the big eastern clubs. The exact date of 
the coming exhibition has not yet been fixed, 
and though it will hardly be set for earlier 
than next December, we feel that this an- 
nouncement can not be far 
ahead. With a view to increasing the at- 
tractiveness of 
well as to exhibitors, we have suggested that 
those who enter for the prizes put a price on 
their work. 


made too 


these shows to visitors as 


DENVER, Colo., Feb. 10. 


To the Members of the Colorado Camera 
Club: 
Gentlemen—We may, I think, honestly 


congratulate ourselves on the good results 
accomplished by those prizes for artistic 
work which I had the honor of offering at 
our 1898 exhibition. The photographs of- 
fered in competiton were most gratifying, 
both as to number and quality, and the 
“Salon” of our show was something of 
which we may justly be proud. 

I have been encouraged, by our recent suc- 
cess, to offer for our exhibition of 1899 three 
cash prizes of the value of $40, $20 and $10, 
respectively, for the three best pictures in 
our “Salon,” judged by their artistic merit. 

The conditons of entry which I would sug- 
gest are as follows: 

Competitors must be (1) bona fide mem- 
bers, either amateur or professional, of a rec- 
ognized camera club or photographic society 
whose headquarters are within the states of 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, Idaho 
and Kansas, or within the territories of New 


Mexico and Arizona; and all competitors 
who are not members of the Colorado 


Camera Club must have firmly affixed at the 
back of their exhibits a card signed by the 
secretary of their club or society stating that 
they are members in good standing; (2) bona 
fide amateurs residing in the states and 
territories before mentioned who must prop- 
erly fill up and affix to the backs of their 
exhibits the Salon entry blanks of the Colo- 
rado Camera Club, which may be procured 
by writing or in person from the club's secre- 
tary, Mr. Gilleland. 

Photographs entered for the “Salon” must 
be wholly the work of those sending them: 
(2) suitably mounted and framed; (3) deliv- 
ered atthe club rooms either personally or 
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by common carrier not earlier than the Ist 
of December, 1899; (4) plainly marked 
“Salon” on the paper or box = enclosing 
them. 

Exhibits must have firmly affixed to the 
back of the frame a card bearing the own- 
er’s hame and address, the name of his club 
or society (if he or she be a member of any 
club or society) and the title of the picture. 
If the exhibit is for sale the price (inclusive 
of frame) should appear on this card. 

The club will exercise every care in un- 
packing, handling, hanging and repacking 
the work of out-of-town exhibitors, but can- 
not assume any liability for damage to ex- 
hibits either while in transit or while in its 
charge. No charge will be made for hand- 
ling exhibits while in the ciub’s possession, 
nor for wall space for such as may be hung. 

The hanging and judging committee shall 
consist of three persons: (1) the donor of 
these prizes, (2) a member of the Colorado 
Camera Club (who must also not be a com- 
petitor), to be named by the club’s board 
of directors, and (8) an artist in water colors 
or in oils resident in Denver, who shall be 
chosen by the two judges first named. This 
judging committee shall carefully examine 
all exhibits entered for the “Salon” and 
choose for hanging as many as in their opin- 
ion can be well shown in the wall space set 
apart for the “Salon.” They shall further 
choose and suitably mark with a card stuck 
in the frame or tacked to the wall near by, 
the three best pictures shown, and the prizes 
of $40, $20 and $10 shall then be awarded 
in accordance with this judgment. 

The club shall receive, as commission, 15 
per cent. of the price of any “Salon” ex- 
hibits sold from its walls during the exhi- 
bition. 

Trusting that these conditions may meet 
with your approval, I remain, very respect- 
fully, WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


A Remedy for Bichromate Poisoning. 

Bichromate of potassium is a corrosive 
poison and should be handled with great 
care. If the hands are frequently wet 
with the solution, even in developing 
carbons, it causes a tickling sensation. 
Should the skin be abraded, the solution 
will cause painful sores. 

In case the bichromate has produced 
ulceration, the best treatment is to wash 
the part thoroughly with a weak alkaline 
water; then, if an inflammatory action 
follows, to poultice and afterwards freely 
apply sub-acetate of lead in solution. 


Cripple Creek 


Is best served by the “ll come 7” trains of ‘‘The 
Colorado Road,’ the standard gauge sleeping 
car route between the metropolis and Colo- 
rado’s famous gon camp. City Ticket Office, 
Seventeenth and Curtis Sts., Denver. 


by the light. 


THE BEGINNER’S COLUMN. 
FIXING. 

Fixing, like several other words em- 
ployed to designate certain processes in 
photography, is, to a certain extent, a 
misnomer, implying as it does a removal 
rather than a fixing of matter. Whenan 
ordinary exposed dry plate has been de- 
veloped, we havea great number of par- 
ticles of black metallic silver forming 
the picture, and around and between 
these there are white particles of silver 
bromide which have not been affected 
Now what is called fixing 
is the removal of these white particles of 
the unacted-on silver bromide from the 
film, to prevent any alteration of the de- 
velgped image on subsequent exposure 
to the light. What is wanted for this 
fixing, then, is some substance which 
will remove silver bromide without af- 
fecting metallic silver. 

For this process, sodium hypo-sulphite 
(hypo) is generally employed, although 
ammonium, potassium, sulpho-cyanate 
and sodium sulphite may be used, but 
possess no advantage over hypo. For 
general use,a solution containing twenty 
per cent of hypo is best,and if used to 
fix but a few negatives and then thrown 
away,no other ingredient is necessary in 
the fixing bath. 

When many negatives are fixed at once 
or only a few and the solution kept and 
employed over and over again, the oxi- 
dized developing agent in the film will 
soon make the solution dark and have a 
tendency to cause staining. To obviate 
this difficulty, sodium sulphite and sul- 
phuric acid, as in the following formula, 
should be added to the hypo solution: 

Sodium hypo-sulphite, 4 ounces 

Sodium sulphite, ' ounce. 

Acid, sulphuric, 15 minims. 

Water, 20 ounces. 

Dissolve the hypo in 18 ounces of water 
and the sulphite in 2 ounces. Add the 
acid gradually to the sulphite solution, 
stirring the while, then add this solution 
to the solution of hypo, and filter. Care 
must be taken not to exhaust this solu- 
tion too far, as for proper fixing the hypo 
must be always largely in excess. 

Afterthe plate has been immersed in 
the hypo solution for, say, three or four 
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minutes, examination will show that the 
white coating has disappeared from cer- 
tain parts of the film, and at the end of 
five minutes or so there will be appar- 
ently nothing left of the silver bromide. 

If the plate be removed as soon as this 
dissolution of silver bromide has taken 
place, washed and dried, it will appear 
to be all right; but exposure to the light 
for some time will cause the film to be- 
come covered more or less with a yellow 
stain very hard to remove and rendering 
the negative unprintable. 

That you may understand why this is 
so, we will now tell you something of 
what actually takes place during the 
process of fixing. 

When hypo and silver bromide are 
brought together, mutual reaction brings 
about the formation of a double salt of 
hypo and silver, silver sodium hypo- 
sulphite. Now the whole secret of proper 
fixation is this: The fixing bath must 
pe strong in hypo. That is, sufficiently 
strong to combine with the silver bro- 
mide and form silver sodium hypo-sul- 
phite and still leave hypo in reserve. 
The silver sodium compound is very 
soluble in hypo and is easily removable 
from the film. But should your fixing 
bath be too weak, an insoluble double 
salt will be formed which no amount of 
washing will remove from the film. 

Therefore, to secure perfect fixation, 
the fixing bath should be kept suffi- 
ciently strong in hypo and the plate al- 
lowed to remain in the bath for at least 
five minutes after the white particles of 
silver bromide have seemingly disap- 
peared. 

When the negative has been properly 
tixed, it should be allowed to wash in 
running water for at least twenty min- 
utes,so as to remove every trace of hypo; 
if this be neglected, the residue of hypo 
remaininy in the film will gradually at- 
tack the silver, and in time destroy the 
negative. After sufficient washing, the 
negative should be placed in a drying- 
rack in a moderate and even tempera- 
ture. Should the negative be dried too 
rapidly by the aid of heat, it will be 
coarse grained, as heat has this effect on 
gelatine. If asudden change in tempera- 
ture should take place while one portion 


of the negative is dry and another still 
moist, there will be a marked difference 
and a decided line of demarkation be 
tween the two. 


WHO DISCOVERED PHOTOGRAPHY ? 

It is impossible to point to one single 
man and say that he was the inventor of 
photography, as this science owes its ex- 
istence not only to the men who are 
called the inventors of photography, 
such as Davy, Niepw, Fox Talbot and 
Daguerre, but to the chemists and phy- 
sicists whose investigations opened the 
way for purely photographic experi 
ments. 

Dr. Eder, the distinguished German 
scientist, claims that one Schultze,a Ger- 
man professor of medicine, was the dis- 
coverer of photography. Schultze mixed 
some chalk and nitric acid, and added to 
itsome silver nitrate, and noticing that 
the mixture blackened in the light, pasted 
some letters on the outside of the bottle 
containing the mixture and was able to 
obtain an image, white, ona black ground. 
This was in the year 1727. 

In 1777, Schule, the famous Swedish 
chemist, accomplished with silver chlor- 
ide what Schultze had done with the mix- 
ture of chalk and silver nitrate. He 
showed that the chloride was blackened 
by sunlight and that the violet rays of 
the spectrum were the most active in pro- 
ducing that change. 

The next investigators of importance 
were Wedgewood and Davy, whotogether 
designed the following simple photo- 
graphic printing process. Paper or white 
leather was floated ona solution of silver 
nitrate, dried and exposed to light be- 
neath such objects as engravings or 
ferns. By this means a negative copy 
was obtained but, unfortunately, they 
were unable to find a means of preserv- 
ing the unaltered silver salts from the 
action of subsequent light. 

Sir John Huschel discovered the power 
of sodium hy po-sulphite todissolvechlor- 
ide of silver and to leave the darkened 
product unaltered. 

This last discovery made photography 
a practical possibility and gave the nec- 
essary impetus to future investigation. 


OUTDOOR LIFE: one year, $1. 
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COMPETITION NOTICE. 


The subjects tor 1899 are as follows: 
June -Street Scenes. 
July—Animals. 
August—Landscape and Marine. 
September—Portraiture. 

October -Architecture. 

November Mountain Scenery. 


December Miscellaneous. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 
Competitors may send in as many ex- 
hibits for each competition*as they see 
fit, but each exhibit must have firmly at- 
tached to it a coupon cut from this mag- 
azine, showing the date and subject of 
the competition for which it is intended. 
The July coupon may be found on last 
reading page of this issue. The name 
and address of the competitor and the 
title or name of the exhibit must appear 
on this coupon. Filling in the spaces 
left for lens, plate, time of day, etc., is 
optional, but it is earnestly requested 
that such details be furnished whenever 
possible, as their publication, in the case 
of winning exhibits, may be of assist- 
ance to others. 

Exhibits must be wholly the work of 
the competitor sending them, made from 
original negatives, and no exhibit shall 
be eligible for more than one competi- 
tion. Prints must be unframed and 
mounted on some firm support, with the 
coupon enclosed in blank envelope 
pasted on the back of the mount; and 
nothing may be written or pasted on the 
face of the mount. Competitors are re- 
quested to use care and judgment in 
mounting their prints. 


EXPOSURE THROUGH THE BACK. 


Readers with more time than is at 
present at our disposal, might do worse 
than try to corroborate or otherwise the 
assertion of Liesegang to the effect that 
the effect of exposing through the back 

that is, with the glass side of the plate 
next the lens is equal to employing a 
multiple coated plate, so far as freedom 
from halation, latitude, and other known 
advantages are concerned. Of course, in 
focusing, allowance will need to be made 
forthethickness of the glass,and reversal 
o| the image will have to be put up with, 
although to those that print in carbon 
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that will be a real advantage. We hope 
the method will be found all that is 
claimed for it, as more than anything 
else it would lead to a large increase in 
carbon printing, of all methods the best. 


Photo by Maude J. 
Wilson, Helena, M. 


FRIENDS. 


The Effect of Metol on the Skin. 


When using metol for a_ prolonged 
time, more especially if the fingers are 
dipped directly in the solution, cornifica- 
tion and bluish-red discoloration of the 
skin as well asa feeling of numbness of 
the finger-tips takes place. 

Rubbing the fingers with common salt 
immediately after using metol and wash- 
ing in water is said toremove the trouble. 

Alagraphy is the name of a newly pat- 
ented process for producing lithographs 
byaluminum plates instead of the stones 
generally used. 


The Colorado Cycle & Supply Co., 1645-47 Cali- 
fornia street, Denver, has fitted up a dark room 
for the convenience of its patrons. Novices in 
the art of photography, who are patrons of the 
above concern, are instructed free. Their line 
of cameras embraces the best that are made, 
= their line of photo supplies is very com- 
plete. 
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THE PHOTOGRAPHIC TRADE. 


Burke & James. 

Messrs. Burke & James, Nos. 109 and Ill 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill, write us that they 
have just moved into new quarters having five 
times the room occupied in their old place, and 
expect to do a larger business than ever in the 
“Ideal” specialties and “Cyclone” cameras. Be- 
sides this, they are carrying a full line of photo- 
graphic requisites and are prepared to furnish all 
the famous makes of cameras as well as their 
own. Messrs. Burke & James are a thoroughly 
reliable house capable of giving, and always 
ready to give, the most perfect satisfaction to 
their patrons. The trade mark “Ideal” is a guar- 
antee of excellence, whether it be on a develop- 
ing and printing outfit, a washing box, a lantern 
slide mat or a card and paper cutter. “Ideal” 
ruby lamps, flash lamps, developing trays, blue 
paper and deve lope rs are of the highest quality; 
so are the “Ideal” combined bath and the “Ideal” 
intensifier. “Cyclone” cameras, both Sr. and Jr., 
are too well known to need comment and the 
magazine type of “Cyclones” in three numbers 
at $3.50, $6.00 and $10.00 are forging into rapid _pop- 
ularity. The “Cyclone” magazine device is so 
strongly and simply constructed, and so easy to 
work, that mishaps from any cause are almost 
impossible. It carries a dozen glass plates in 
sheaths which may be exposed without reload- 
ing. 

Messrs. Burke & James’ catalogue is a very 
complete publication and should be in the hands 
of every western photographer. 


Manhattan Platinoid. 

Those desirous of producing an artistic finish 
to their work will find this paper very acceptable 
asit hasa slightly roughened surface and some 
grain. Platinoid is simple in manipulation, be 
ing printed in sunlight till a faint image is visi- 
ble, then developed in warm water or steam and 
cleansed in an acid bath in the usual manner. 
Good prints can be produced from almost all 
grades of negatives, the detail being well brought 
out and the blacks and whites pure and rich. 


Wizard Ferro, 


Among the many brands of blue print paper 
on the market, Wizard Ferro will rank with the 
best, being coated on fine stock and vielding 
brilliant blues and whites and rendering detail 
to a remarkable extent. These two papers are 
manufactured by the Manhattan Optical Co., of 
Cresskill, N. J., and we can recommend them, 


Eastman’s Dekko. 

Dekko may well be called the busy man’s 
friend, as prints of greet beauty may be made in 
a very short space of time and without the aid 
of daylight. This paper is of the so-called devel 
opment class, the image being secured by a few 
seconds’ exposure to strong artificial light and 
then developed in a similar manner to the ordi- 
nary dry plate,except that the development may 
be carried on by weak lamp light. Dekko is 
made in various grades, with either mat or 
glossy naetnce. is as easily manipulated asa dry 
plate and produces prints very satisfactory from 
all points and undoubtedly permanent. 


Self-Toning Paper. 

In addition to using this paper in the ordinary 
manner as a true self-toner, we have tried toning 
it in the usual sulpho-cyanide bath as prepared 
for most printing-out papers and secured excel- 
lent results. The prints were of a rich brown, 
with delicate half-tones and pure whites, the 
best results being produced on the matt surface. 


Lithium. 

The Kirkland Lithium Paper Co., of Denver, 
and its products are so well known to our read- 
ers that it seems almost superfluous to mention 
them. Lithium is a gelatine printing-out paper 
with glossy surface of most excellent keeping 
and printing qualities, is very simple in manipu 
lation and is to be relied upon for permanency 
and brilliancy. The combined toning and fixing 
powder manufactured by the Kirkland Co. is re- 
liable and economical, and, while especially 


adapted to Lithium paper, may be used with 
satisfactory results on other printing-out paper. 
Charles D. Kirkland, the president of the Kirk 
land Lithium Paper Co.,is not only a chemist 
and photographer of many years’ experience, 
but also a thorough business man determined 
and able to furnish his customers with the very 
best there is in the market. 


Montauk P. 


The Montauk printing-out paper is one of the 
many photographic essentials marketed by G. 
Gennert, New York, and like all of Mr. Gennert's 
goods, is reliable and of most excellent quality. 
Montauk is printed and toned in the usual man 
ner, the finished prints being of good color and 
fine surface. This paper should find favor with 
the trade as well as with amateurs, both on ac 
count ot price and uniformity. 


Among the novelties of the 1899 trade is the 
electric ruby lamp shown by Mr. A. 3S. Carter of 
733 Sixteenth street. This lamp should prove a 
favorite among the amateurs, being light in both 
senses and exceedingly compact. The battery 
cell is contained in the base of the lamp. The 
price is four dollars. 

In one of the London theatres animated pho 
tography has been pressed into service. The 
author of a new play,“The Favorite,” utilizes 
the cinematograph fora realistic representation 
of the St. Leger, thus supplanting the cardboard 
makeshift as well as real horses and the result is 
said to be very successful. 


Rk. M. Davis of the Davis Photo Stock Co., 
Denver, was too busy to talk to us, being en 
zaged in explaining the advantages of the 
Postman Kodak to several prospective buyers. 
He found time, however, to hand us a package 
of Eastman Dekko paper for trial, the result of 
which appears in another column. 

A camera constructed by two Ge rman doctors 
will enable a person troubled with a pain he can 
not locate to actually find the seat of trouble, as 
this camera goes down into the stomach and 
takes a complete and perfect view of its interior. 
This camera is only two inches in length and 
contains a film one-fifth of an inch wide and 
twenty inches in length and is supplied with 
light by a tiny electric lamp. 

C. E. Ford, of 1033 Sixteenth street, reports 
business good—so good, in fact, that his present 
quarters are inadequate, and consequently will 
open a branch store at 805 Seventeenth Street on 
the first of this month. In both stores will be 
carried a full line of Premos and Wizards to 
gether with a line of lower grade goods. Devel 
oping and eae for amateurs and the trade 
is quite a feature of this popular gentleman's 
business. 

Recently the compositors on a well-known 
Brussels newspaper went on a strike, and to cir 
cumvent them the news to accompany the illus 
trations was set up on atypewriter. The type 
written sheets and pictures were pasted on a 
large cardboard corresponding to the size of the 
newspaper and the whole was reduced by pho 
tography to the correct size and then etched in 
the usual way, and thus the designs of the com 
positors were frustrated. 


The London Photographic News prints a 
story anent the never-ending topic of photogra 
phy colors, as follows: It appears that a friend 
of the relater was in the act of developing some 
plates when one of them, from some cause or an 
other, could not be persuaded to give an image 
The photographer’s strongest solutions were 
tried without avail, when an accident occurred 
by which some fluid was dashed over the obsti 
nate plate and immediately there flashed up 4 
picture in all the colors of nature. Ina state of 
the wildest excitement, the experimenter care 
fully investigated the nature of the substance 
which was to make him the most talked-of man 
of the century. He discovered the fluid to be 
simply lamp oil, and in an ecstacy of delight 
danced around the room. His jubilations were, 
however, brought to an end by hearing his wife's 
voice saying: “Will, Will, do be quiet; you're 


kicking me out of bed!” 
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CONDUCTED BY HARRIET HORNER LOUTHAN. 


OUTDOOR STUDIES. 

Spring increases our appreciation for 
such charming publications as “Short 
Stories of Our Sly Neighbors” by Mrs. M. 
A. B. Kelly, “Outdoor Studies” by James 
C. Needham and “Geographical Nature 
Studies” by Frank Owen Payne. The 
schools are, happily, emphasizing out- 
door work and the study of our neigh- 
bors of earth, air and water, and no up- 
to-date instructor of children—parent or 
teacher, is without a shelf of such books. 
“Our Sly Neighbors” is a series of well- 
planned studies in zo-ology, diluted to 
the proper consistency for the young 
mind about the third grade every step 
thought out, every word studied. “Out- 
door Studies,” suitable for the interme- 
diate grades, includes botanical as well 
as z0-ological work and is so clear and 
complete that the child may take it into 
the field in lieu of a teacher. “Nature 
Studies” is for the primary,a selection of 
easy, practical lessons on the naturally 
correlated subjects of nature’s products 
and observational geography. Few chil- 
dren will lay aside one of these books un- 
finished. American Book Company; 0c, 
1c and 25c, in the order named. 


GIFT BOOK FOR CRILDREN. 


It is far less difficult to write about 
child readers and what they should read 
than to write for them, something for 
their pleasure and profit. Mr. Reuben 
M. Streeter,a Western writer be it said, 
has kept in mind the child’s point of 
view in his “The Crocus Tragedy,” a fas- 
cinating allegorical tale with a deal of 
nature-knowledge under the sayings and 
adventures of “Bulb Crocus,” “Jack Hya- 
cinth” and the other dwellers in “Bloom- 
field,” and all told with the delicate sim- 
plicity of the true child-lover. Dainty 
and beautiful as is the story, the pub- 
lishers have fittingly appareled it in the 
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pale greens and yellows suggestive of 
spring, while the text is pen-lettered— 
not a line of type, as some local review- 
ers erroneously state—the dainty illus- 
trations being in two colors. Potter and 
Putnam Company; $1. 


A VOLUME OF VERSE, 


Intensity of feeling and strength and 
compactness, with perhaps a touch of 
sameness of expression these are char- 
acteristics of the verse of Ella Higgin- 
son in“When the Birds GoNorth Again,” 
a second edition of which has been found 
necessary. Mrs. Higginson has the cos- 
mopolitan spirit of the natural poet, as 
is evidenced by the wide scope of her 
themes, but local pride is strong within 
her—witness such titles as: “The New 
West,” “Moonrise in the Rockies,” “The 
Evergreen State,” “The Low Brown Hills” 
and “Dawn on the Willamette.” Her 
name is well and favorably known to 
readers of the best magazines and to the 
many admirers of her former books. 
Her publishers alone would be a guar- 
anty of her merit. The Macmillan Com- 
pany; $1.25. 

A PRETTY SOUVENIR. 

So great has been the demand for the 
earlier volumes of OUTDOOR LIFE, and 
particularly for the illustrations con- 
tained in Volumes Land IL., that we have 
recently issued, in substanial portfolio 
shape, heavy green paper with gold 
stamp, some dozen or more of the best 
photo-reproductions ofthe game pictures 
published in our magazine during 1898. 
A limited supply. OUTDOOR LIFE Pub 
lishing Co.; 25c. 

GRAINS. 

“The World’s Great Artist” series in 
the Chicago Record, Saturdays, will con- 
tinue until May 27. 

The new method of photographing in 
colors recently discovered by Prof. R. W. 
Wood is explained inthe Literary Digest, 
April 1. 

Anthony Hope’s new romance, “The 
Countess Emilia,” will run through the 
summer issues of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, beginning in May. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE. 


**Outdoor Life’ isa Magazine of the West. Published the first 
of every month by the Outdoor Life Publishing 


Company, Denver, Colo. 


Editorial Staff 
J. A. MCGUIRE, 
WILLIAM COOKE DANIELS. 


Managerial 


J. A. RICKER. 


Entered at the Denver Post-office at second-class rates. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinu 
ances must be in hand not later than the rsth of the month 
preceding date of issue, in order to insure attention. 


A FALSE SENTIMENT. 

An interesting gathering has just been dis- 
solved at the Elkwood Shooting Grounds, 
New Jersey. The occasion was the Grand 
American Handicap at live” pigeons, and 
those who participated came from nearly 
every state in the Union. Even the gentler 
seX Was represented, for three women took 
part. Many from the humblest walks of 
life were there, together with some not un- 
known to fame in the business, professional 
and political world. On the whole it was a 
gathering of representative American sports- 
men. The proceedings were watched with 
so much interest and the feats of marks- 
manship were greeted with so much genuine 
applause, that it is fair to presume the law 
abiding community in which they occurred 
agreed with the principals in regarding live 
bird shooting as commendable rivalry for 
supremacy in a legitimate sport. 

It is not pleasant nor altogether encourag- 
ing to turn from this attractive exhibition 
in the East and confront the bitter prejudice 
against this form of sport among some of 
our own people of the West. Yet we of 
Colorado are accustomed to boasting some- 
what loudly and not altogether unfairly, of 


our advanced opinions and broad views of 
life. 

A large part of the sentiment against live 
bird shooting can be placed at the door of 
ihe man, unfortunately too well Known in 
this world, who scornfully rejects the stimu 
lating influence of outdoor sports and tries, 
so far as he can, to force others into fol 
lowing his unhealthy example. But there is 
still another class of naturally fair critics 
whose objections rest solely on a misunder 
standing of the sport, and on a belief that 
it is wantonly cruel, in a sense which does 
not equally apply to every other form = of 
shooting in the field or on the water. Only 
marksmen of ability engage in the pastime 
of live bird shooting, for others do not care 
io give their time to so expensive a sport 
and one in which success requires so much 
skill. Only one or at most two birds ave 
released at a time, and the chances of either 
instant and merciful death or complete es 
cape are many to one. There is absolutely lio 
maiming of birds in the trays. Regulations 
and rules which experience has shown to be 
necessary hedge the sport in on every side 
and make it as clean and wnotesome as any 
other form of shooting. 

The duck hunter sits day after day in 
the blinds about our lakes in search of 
what is everywhere admitted to be legit) 
mate sport. He is often an inexperienced 
marksman who fires recklessly into each 
flock of passing birds, hoping because of 
their numbers and proximity to kill some 
and almost certain to cripple many others, 
and the maimed birds are often perforce left 
to their cruel fate. But no one claims that 
duck shooting is wrong or tries to abolish 
the duck shooter. 

The truth is that the duck shooter and 
the trap shooter are not evils per se. ‘Both 
engage in sports which are legitimate and 
proper for manly men, but both need the 
restraint of a fair and healthy public senti- 
ment. Such a fair and healthy sentiment 
to-day protects the duck shooter from the 
temptation to wanton excesses and to un- 
sportsmanlike actions. But the Colorado live 
bird shooter must be thrust beyond the pale 
of humanity because, forsooth, his chosen 
sport does not meet with the approval of a 
few of his fellow citizens, not one of whom 
has ever practiced it, few of whom have 


ever seen it or even pretend to understand 
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he rules governing it and the restrictions 
which hedge it about. We have no quarrel 
with the Humane Society beyond their inter- 
ference with live bird shooting. Their other 
objects and the means they take to attain 
hem. mneet with our most unqualified ap- 
proval and merit, as they receive, our sup- 
port. But in this one matter alone we feei 
that their action is a distinet and wholly un- 
warranted encroachment on our rights as 
free men in a free country, and we are sure 
that their continued hostility to live bird 
slooters and shooting is now reacting and 
will continue in the future to react more 
and more unfavorably on iis promoters and 
so tend to the detriment of the broad cause 
of humanity toward animals for which we, 
nour humble way, are working no less hon- 
esily than they. 


THE NEW GAME LAW. 

The new game law recently enacted and 
now in force in this state, might be much bet- 
ter in several respects and yet, taken as a 
whole, it could have been infinitely worse. 

From an economical standpoint there is 
much to cavil at in the provision made by it 
for an ornately useless and yet seriously ex 
pensive horde of salaried oftice-holders whose 
wages, even if they did not practically ex- 
haust the actually available appropriations 
for the law’s enforcement, could have been 
fur more effectually used in a dozen of other 
ways. 

As insisted in these columns, one general 
game and fish commissioner, with a sufticient 
corps of deputized assistants, was amply suf- 
ficient for all purposes. The creation of high- 
salaried “chief” wardens, etc., was a senseless 
and lamentable extravagance which should 
not have been suffered to be perpetrated un- 
der the present unfavorable pecuniary condi- 
tions. There was no justification therefor, 
unless it be the political one of patronage. 
It is an entirely unfortunate thing that every 
attempt at sportsmen'’s legislation should 
seemingly of necessity be handicapped by the 
sinecure-for-our-friends-or-it-don’t-go — policy 
that always mars its real value and defeats 
its most important ends. 

In its other features the law is fairly a 
good one in the main, though lacking many 
essentials in detail and embracing many fool- 
ish and extravagant provisions. The clause 
‘iiowing the killing of fifty ducks per day is 


distinetly bad. It encourages a wasteful 
slaughter that no argument can justify. The 
eight inch trout clause is a farce, for it prac- 
tically eliminates fly fishing, as all well-in- 
formed Colorado anglers kKnow—the bigger 
fish seldom taking anything but bait—and it 
Will be violated universally in consequence. 
The clause prohibiting the removal of sex 
evidence (insomuch as it refers to anything 
except horns) is rank absurdity, for reasons 
imperatively incidental to the proper dress- 
ing of game. 

The licensing of guides should have been 
insisted on for two reasons: In the first 
place, guiding is a profession and so amena- 
ble to license tax, and secondly, such license 
and registration would be a positive check 
on over killing by guides’ patrons, providing 
that the issuance of a license embodied an 
oath to sustain the law in every respect. Ev- 
ery guide should have been licensed and 
sworn in as a deputy game warden without 
pay. Non-residents should also have been 
compelled to take out a license; there is no 
tenable arguments against this plan and it 
has worked satisfactorily and beneficially 
wherever adopted. 

Finally, there should have been no open 
season on elk, and the penalty for killing buf- 
falo should have positively included impris- 
onment as well as a fine, instead of making 
it optional with the judge. 

In all other respects, except those specified, 
the law is good enough despite its weari- 
some and preternatural verbosity. It now 
remains to be seen whether it will be en- 
forced in a manner proportionate to its pre- 
tensions. If the results are at all in equita- 
ble ratio with the abnormal expense entailed 
by its provisions we will be well satisfied. 
If not, we will have something to say on this 
head at the next assembly of the Legislature. 
In the meantime we earnestly urge every 
sportsman in Colorado to lend his personal 
influence towards a full observance of the 
law and its drastic enforcement. Only in 
this way can we arrive at a final conclusion 
and have game and fish preserved not only 
for our continual future enjoyment, but for 
posterity as well—to whom every man owes 
a natural debt. 


Cripple Creek 


Is best served by “The Colorado Road's” “‘ll- 
come-7” daily trains between Denver and the 
great gold camp. 
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COLORADO’S NEW GAME LAW. 

Open Seasons.—Horned deer and antelope, 
August 15th to November 5th; horned elk, 
October 25th to November 5th; turkeys, prai- 
rie chickens, sage chickens and grouse, Aug- 
ust 15th to October 31st; Cucks, geese, snipes, 
curlews, brants,swansand cranes, September 
Ist to April 15th, except in regions over 7,000 
feet above sea level, where open season be- 
gins September 15th; wild pigeons and 
doves, July 15th to September 30th; trout, 
White fish, graylings, sunfish, bass, catfish 
and wall-eyed pike, June ist to October 31st. 

No open season on buffalo, mountain sheep, 
quails, pheasants, partridges, ptarmigans or 
beaver, but no protection to beaver which in- 
jure canals or dams. Natural evidence of 
sex on elk, deer and antelope must not be 
destroyed. 

Time Limit.—Willing allowed for food pur- 
poses only. No trout less than eight inches 
long to be caught. One person limited to fifty 
ducks and twenty-five other birds, twenty 
pounds of trout and fifty pounds other fish 
in a calendar day and one elk, one deer, one 
antelope (or instead of one deer and one ante- 
lope, two deer or two antelope) in one sea- 
son. In possession at one time not more than 
100 ducks and fifty other birds and seventy 
pounds of fish. Possession for five days af- 
ter close of season allowed. Fish lawfully 
taken and not intended to be kept alive must 
be killed immediately, 

Prohibited.—Hunting with dogs or at night, 
or with steel or hard-pointed bullets, or with 
arms other than ordinary shoulder gun or 
pistol; baiting traps or devices with game; 
fishing with explosives or stupefying substan- 
ces, nets, seins, snag hooks, trot lines, or any 
device (except rod held in the hand and line 
with not more than five hooks), or within 200 
feet of fishway; floating ties or timber in 
fish streams; disposition of domestic game or 
fish taken at large except by donation. Pro- 
vided, that dogs, sinks, blinds and decoys 
may be used in hunting birds. Hunting on 


enclosed lands in licensed private parks. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


lakes and leased shooting and fishing grounds 
only with consent of owner. 

Licenses.—None required for hunting or 
guides. Private parks and lakes for prop: 
gating and selling or using game and fish pay 
license as follows: (Quadruped park, two 
year license, $40, ten years, $100; bird park, 
two years, $10, ten years, $25; lake, two 
years, $10, ten years, $25; additional lakes, 
$3 to $5 each; renewals at about 75 per cent. 
of first cost. Private parks and lakes may 
sell game and fish at any time of year by at- 
taching invoice showing number of license, 
etc. State gets 10 per cent. of natural in- 
crease, 

Duck shooting and fishing clubs pay for 
two-year license, $10; ten years, $25, but 
must conform to open seasons, limit, ete., 
provided for other hunting and fishing. 

Permits issued for seining salmon, suckers, 
carp and squaw fish, they not being other- 
wise protected. 

Importation.From any other state or ter- 
ritory for stocking parks, lakes and public 
waters permitted. Importation for sale, per- 
mitted only from states and territories which 
do not prohibit importation and sale therein 
of Colorado game and fish. Importers must 
procure certificate (good for thirty days only) 
before selling, and when sold attach invoice. 

Possession and Transportation.—Of domes- 
tic game and fish taken at large, allowed 
within the state only during open season and 
for five days thereafter; of domestic game 
and fish from licensed private parks and 
lakes, allowed at any time of year when ac- 
companied by an invoice; of foreign game 
and fish allowed at any time of year when 
held or sold under importation certificate and 
accompanied by importer’s invoice. Time of 
possession and transportation of both domes- 
tic and foreign game and fish may be extend- 
ed sixty to ninety days on commissioner's 
permit. 

Game and fish seized and sold by 
officer and accompanied by his invoice may 
be held and used for thirty days. 

Transportation out of the state by a person 
in lawful possession allowed on a permit 
which costs, for each elk $10. deer or ante- 
lope $5, lot of fish $2. Boxes, ete., when con- 
taining game or fish must bear label will 
contents marked thereon. 

Storage and Use.—Domestic game and fish 
taken at large may be stored for account of 
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and use by person in lawful possession during 
open season and for five days thereafter. 
That taken from licensed parks and lakes 
and that seized or imported may be stored or 
used at any time for thirty days on proper 
inveice or commissioner’s importation certi- 
ficate. In all cases right of storage and use 
may be extended by procuring storage per- 
mit therefor. 

Hotels and Restaurants.—Domestic game 
and fish taken at large may be served by per- 
son lawfully in possession and his invited 
suests during open season and for five days 
thereafter. That taken from licensed parks 
and lakes and that seized and sold by an 
officer and that imported may be served at 
any time on proper invoice or importation 
certificate, also in cases where the right to 
possession has been extended by a storage 
permit, may be served during the life of the 
permit. All invoices must be preserved at 
least thirty days and delivered to commis- 
sioner on demand. 

Defiling waters is forbidden in general, but 
in order to protect the mining industry the 
question of the relative importance of the 
fish and any industry in or on any stream 
may be submitted to and decided by the 
courts and such means adopted as_ they 
may require to lessen the injury, or they may 
prohibit it altogether, or may permit the de- 
struction of the fish if deemed for the best 
interest of the state to do so, and may enjoin 
criminal proceedings until the question of rel- 
ative importance be decided. 

For fishing with explosive or stupefying 
substances, or killing buffalo, fine of $500 to 
$1,000, or imprisonment in the penitentiary 
six months to two years, or both. For other 
violations, fine of $10 to $500 or jail impris- 
onment ten days to six months, or both. At- 
tempted violation punishable same as actual 
violation. 

For each certificate and permit within the 
state, $1. All fines collected go, one-third 
each to the person instituting prosecution, 
‘he county and the game fund. All sheriffs 
und constables in their respective counties 
and the commissioner and wardens through- 
ut the state required, and the United States 
imber reserve officers authorized, to enforce 
he act by arrest, search and seizure, and 
vhere animals or vehicles are being used to 

‘ansport game or fish unlawfully killed, may 
ilso seize and use such animals and vehicles 


to transport the game and fish to place of 
shipment or safekeeping and to transport 
prisoners to place of trial. 

All fees from licenses, certificates and per- 
mits and one-third of fines go into a game 
fund to pay expenses under the act. Licens- 
es, certificates, invoices and permits must be 
exhibited on demand of officer, and except 
licenses must be kept constantly and publicly 
exposed with the game or fish to which they 
pertain. A failure to do so forfeits game 
and fish. 


TRAVELING CORRESPONDENCE. 
CRIPPLE CREEK, Colo., March 10. 

So much has been written and said about 
Cripple Creek within the past few years, 
that I shall not attempt a description of the 
town. It certainly is a remarkable place 
in more ways than one, and is well worth a 
long journey to see. 

The residents are a whole-souled, friendly 
lot, and there is an air of stability and gen- 
uineness about the place which is usually 
absent in a new mining camp. And another 
feature which impressed itself upon me, was 
the refinement and education of many of 
the miners and the good manners and mark- 
ed politeness of their familfes. 

When you say “miner” to an eastern man, 
he at once pictures in his mind the low- 
bred and filthy Hungarian or Polish coal 
miner of the Pennsylvania coal fields, and 
it would be hard for such an one to con- 
ceive a thorough gentleman who, for one 
reason or another, dons the miner’s suit of 
brown duck and is lowered 500 feet, or more, 
into the bowels of the earth in search of 
gold. 

Last evening we were in the lobby of the 
National hotel, which is the nightly rendez- 
vous of capitalist, lessee and miner; a lady 
friend of mine, Mrs. —— of Boston, who was 
spending a day in the place, asked me to 
point out to her one of those millionaire 
miners she had heard so much about. I 
told her I was not very well acquainted 
here, but if she would ask this gentleman 
(and I laid my hand on the shoulder of a 
man I knew to be worth over five millions), 
possibly he could show her one. With a 
twinkle in his eye, which escaped the lady's 
notice, he glanced about the lobby and said 
he did not see one present just now. And 
so it is, the millionaire, and the miner de- 
pending on his day’s wages, dress alike and 
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hob-nob together, and if you were not per- 
sonally acquainted with them you would 
never know of any difference in their ftinan- 
cial standing—and so it should be, for they 
are both cultured gentlemen. C.A.B. 


LEADVILLE, Colo., March 14. 

On July 4th, 1881, while I was camping 
and fishing on the Arkansas river twenty- 
two miles south of here, I made my first 
visit to Leadville. It was a gay frontier 
town at that time, full of gamblers and cut- 
throats, and one’s life was never safe either 
day or night. I have been back and forth 
a dozen times since that time, and can 
notice not only a marked change, but a 
steady improvement in everything but the 
weather. In Leadville, I am totd, they have 
nine months winter and three months late 
in the fall. IT am inclined to believe this, 
for I have worn my overcoat here in a snow 
storm on July 4th, and to-day there is five 
feet of snow on the level, 

They tell me when our Denver boys come 
up here they cannot shoot so well on ac- 
count of the altitude (10,200 feet). This may 
be so, but there is a resident of this town 
Mr. W. H. French—on whom the altitude 
has no visible effect, for he can score ) and 
better almost every time he shoots. Mr. 
French showed me some bullets which are 
curiosities. They were picked up from be- 
hind the target. There were small grooves cut 
into them, starting at the end of the cap and 
running a one-fourth inch toward the nose, 
and was caused by escaping gases before 
they left the barrel. Some of the bullets, 
after hitting the target, only went a foot 
or eighteen inches into the snow and were 
as perfect as if they had never been used. 

C. A. B. 
W ALSENBURG, Colo., March 20, 

Even if the wind does blow here all the 
year round, and to-day is causing a rapid 
movement in real estate, which is very hard 
on the eyes, it is a relief to get down to a 
lower altitude. There are unusually large 
flocks of ducks and geese here this season. 
Dr. D. W. Mathews was out yesterday and 
came back with all the law would allow 
him. F. E. Ramsay does not belong to the 
gun club and therefore is not privileged to 
shoot on their preserves, but he has a_pri- 


vate spot of his own, about seven miles 


from town, to which he goes twice a week 
and brings home aplenty. C.A.B. 


ELLINWOOD, Kan., March 30. 

It is something over 500 miles from Pueblo 
to Kansas City, on the Santa Fe, and we 
stopped at exactly twenty-five towns en- 
route in twenty consecutive days, so we had 
but little time for writing anything but re- 
ceipts for subscriptions, and space will not 
permit our mentioning every town visited. 
However, we cannot pass Ellinwood. Numer- 
ically it is not a large place, but what it lacks 
in numbers it makes up in enthusiasm. In 
response to an invitation from Mr. H. 
Koelsch we drove sixteen miles over the 
prairie, in two hours, to the home of the 
Ellingwood Hunting Club, a fine structure 
built on the edge of a lake which covers 
about fifty acres, and the club owns (40 
acres surrounding the lake. The club has a 
inembership of seventeen, two of whom are 
residents of Kansas City and one of St. 
Joseph, Missouri. All are wealthy gentle- 
men, and they have spared no pains in fitting 
up the club house in first-class style. It is 
Virtually a paradise in the wilderness, They 
have bedrooms and accommodations for 
twenty-eight persons and stables for eight 
horses. <A porter is employed by the year 
to look after the house and grounds, and 
they also employ a French cook at a large 
salary. That they live well is evidenced by 
ihe following: 

MENU. 
March 26, ISU). 
ELLINWOOD HUNTING CLUB. 


Soup. 
A la Tomato. Ox Joint, 
Meats. 

Roast Ox. Roast Beef. 
Roast Venison. Roast Lamb. 
Roast Pork. Mallard Duck. 

Fried Bacon (Mayonnaise dressing). 
Boston Pork and Baked Beans. 
Entrees, 

Stewed Peaches, lemon flavor. 
Spanish Onions (American fighters). 
Wheat Bread. Rye Bread. 
Pimpernickle. Coffee Cake. 
Herold’s Celebrated Corn Cake. 
Chow Chow. Sweet Pickles. 
Coffee. Tea. Chocolate. 
Mr. A. H. Glasner and Mr. M. G. Heim, 
club members from Kansas City, together 
with their guest, Mr. G. Blake, of Kansas 
City, have been spending the week here and 
are well tanned from exposure. In addition 
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to the above gentlemen, the following mem- 
bers from Ellinwood were present to-day: 
Messrs. H. Koelsch, Fred Wolf, Henry Beck, 
kh. B. Hurl, John Webber, O. P. Scarce, Win. 
Langrath, Paul Scheifler, Ed Isern and John 
Wolf. 

Ellinwood is one of the few towns in Kan- 
sus Where liquor is sold open and above 
board, and, as a consequence, it is a good, 
live town. The town supports four saloons, 
or, More properly speaking, four saloons help 
support of the town, for they pay licenses, and 
that is the trouble in other Kansas towns, 
some man runs a “joint” but pays no license. 


TOPEKA, Kan., April 8. 

This town once boasted of both a rifle and 
a gun club, but something or other has deci- 
mated the rank and file until “there are but 
a few of us left.” said Mr. H. W. Seery; but 
what they lack in numbers ts made up in 
enthusiasm, 

In Mr. Seery’s office there hangs a pair of 
two-point horns, about fourteen inches long, 
which he preserves as a curiosity, as they 
were taken from a doe, weighing 500 pounds, 
which he shot near Meeker, Colorado. Mr. 
Seery says the doe was baren, yet he is 
positive it was not a hermaphrodite. 

Mr. Fred Cole and Mr. L. Biscoe, of the 
lian Gun Club, returned to-day from In- 
ian Station on the Rock Island road, after 
a three-days’ hunt on Chain Lakes, with 240 
ducks, among which we noticed redheads, 
lent and canvas backs. They report plenty 
of game in that section. 

There is one man in Topeka who has a 
warm side for all true sportsmen, and that 
wan is Mr A. T. Pigg, the genial proprietor 
of the Fifth Avenue hotel. His hostelry is 
a favorite resort. and he not only knows 
how to bait a hook, but he also knows how 
to cook the fish. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., April 11. 
lhe Sportsman's Target Club of this city 
eld their semi-monthly shoot at Washington 
Park. The members shoot for a silver cup, 
Which the winner holds for two weeks and 
the member with the highest average for the 
year becomes the Permanent possessor. 
Twenty-tive bird event. 


Moore ..... Rickmers. 


Dickinson gets the cup. 
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Ten-bird event. 


Ten-bird event. 
Ten-bird event. 
DeShoug .... 7 
Five pair doubles. 


KANSAS CTY, Mo., April 52. 

The Belt Line Gun Club held their monthly 
shoot this afternoon at Walruff Park, and 
this being the first fine day in many moons, 
there was an unusually large number of 
mambers present. 

The first shoot was for the club medal, 
which was won by Wim. Teska, his score 
being 19 out of 25. Teska covered himself 
with glory at the last monthly shoot by 
missing 25 straight. 

The score in detail was as follows: 


Millet ...... Dr. Sagan 
...... 1s Schmidt 
Mimteche 

Teska wins the medal. 

Five-bird event. 
Teska..... .3 Hintsche 3 
Glasner 4 Knerr 3 

Five-bird event. 
Jarrett ....... Hintsche 
2 Smith ....... 3 


C. A. BOYLE. 


SPORT IN WYOTSIING. 
WELLS, Wyo., April 12. 

Did you ask me if spring is loking down 
on us up here in the mountains on Green 
river? Yes; if the geese and ducks bring 
spring. The snow is going slow but sure. 
We begin to feel that the earth will bloom 
again. The snow carpet beigins to look as 
though Dame Nature ought to think of clean- 
ing house, like all good, neat housekeepers 
do in the spring. 

Already we are looking over our fishing 
tackle to see what we need in the way of 
flies and repairing. Until May Ist we will 
dream of the nicely cooked trout with its 
brown sides lying on our plate—a feast for 
the gods. Mrs. A. G. WALLIHAN. 


As. B. 
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FOR WESTERN MEN ONLY. 

With a view to the encouragement of 
regular practice in rifle shooting and the 
further promotionfof interest in this most 
important of all manly sports, OUTDOOR 
LIFE has perfected arrangements where- 
by the faithful and assiducus Western 
marksman will not only receive public 
recognition of his skill but stands,also,a 
very promising chance of reaping a 
more material reward therefor. To this 
end we have formulated the conditions 
of a friendly contest between Western 
rifle clubs and their individual members, 
the full particulars of which appear else- 
where in this issue. 

Briefly stated, OUTDOOR LIFE offers as 
prizes for the best aggregate team score 
for the season of ‘9 and the best indi- 
vidual score for the same time, made in 
competition, two of the finest modern 
rifles obtainable. These rifles have been 
most courteously donated for the pur- 
pose by the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co and the Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 
whose reputations for supreme _ excel- 


our columns in all its details, and we cor 
dially invite participation by every West 
ern man who dallies with the single tube. 
We will be glad to answer any and al! 
correspondence on this head and invite 
inquiries. 

THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 

The largest gathering of shooters at 
any event in the history of American 
trap-shooting congregated at Elkwood 
Park, Long Branch, N. J., to participate 
in the Grand American Handicap, which 
was pulled off April 11, 12 and 13, 1899. 
When the entries closed on April 4 it was 
found that the list comprised 278 shoot- 
ers of fame from nearly every state in 
the Union, 266 of which number faced 
the traps when time was called. The 
West was remarkably well represented, 
especially among the high-mark men 
five out of the six who tied for first place 
bcing from the West, namely: T. A. Mar- 
shall, Keithsburg, Ill; C. M. Grimm, 
Clear Lake, Iowa; J. A. Jackson, Austin, 
lexas; S. Hoffman, Jr., Atlantic, Lowa, 
and G. Roll, Blue Island, Ill, the sixth 
man being J.G. Knowlton of New York. 

Captain J.5.Sedam of Denver was the 
only Colorado shooter entering, making 
a fair showing (although not up to his 
best work) by killing 22 out of his 25 
birds. His handicap allowance was 28 
yards. The six men mentioned above 
tied for first place with a score of 2 
straight, T. A. Marshall winning in the 
shoot-off. 

The contest between Marshall and 
Grimm, in shooting off the tie for first 
honors, was very close and exciting after 
the other competitors had dropped out. 
The majority of the birds were drivers, 


ELKWOOD PARK, LONG BRANCH, N., J. 


lence in rifle manufacture is interna- 
tional. 

A careful perusal of the terms and con- 
ditions will convince all of their fairness 
and equity, and we trust that like consid- 
erations will fawor us at the hands of 
competitors throughout. The competi- 
tion will be given larger prominence in 


and each shooter was heartily applauded 
on his clever kills. 

The winner, who shoots in an emerald 
green sweater, carried a five-leaved sham- 
rock and a rabbit's foot, and his number 
was 17—-which corresponds with the na- 
tal day of St. Patrick. Referring to this 
combination Tom Marshall remarked 
“How could they beat me with all that 
in my favor?” 
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THE “OUTDOOR LIFE” 


TEAM CONTEST. 


OUTDOOR LIFE offers as a prize for the highest 
aggregate score made by a club team of any or 
ganized rifle club west of the Mississippi River, 
a beautiful Winchester Schuetzen Rifle (donated 
by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co.), under 
the following conditions: eams to consist of 
six men, who are to be bona fide members of not 
less than three months’ standing of an organ- 
ized rifle club west of the Mississippi River. The 
competition scores to be shot on eo practice 
days of the club, before the 25th of each month. 
The first score of the day’s shoot to count in this 
competition; two preliminary sighting shots al- 
lowed. Each member of the team competing to 
tire ten shots off-hand on the Standard American 
Target. Either or ll-inch black may be option- 
ally used. By off-hand in this connection is 
meaut an erect position without mechanical aid, 
and permits hip, chesl and body rest. Scores to 
be recorded on blanks published on this page for 
that purpose. Correctness of score and conditions 
to be certified to thereon by both captain of team 
and seeretary of club competing. Said blanks to 
be forwarded to OUTDOOR LIFE on or before the 
Sth day of each month. Any rifle, sights and 
trigger pull may be used, but a handicap of five 
points on either score of ten shots will be im- 
posed for the employment of palm rest. This 
competition will begin May Ist and continue un- 
til January Ist of the current year. The club 
making the highest aggregate of monthly scores 
shot in that time, under these conditions, to be 
declared the winner. Individual possession of 
the rifle to be decided by a handicap shoot held 
within one month after team has obtained pos- 
session. The conditions of each handicap shoot 
= regulared entirely by the team winning the 
rifle. 


RIFLE COMPETITIONS. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST. 


For individual competition OUTDOOR LIFE 
offers a highest grade Stevens Schuetzen Rifle 
(donated by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co.), 
made to individual specifications of winner, un- 
der the following conditions: This rifle is to be 
given for the highest single score of ten shots 
fired on Standard American Target, with either 
8 or ll-inch black, at the election of the shooter, 
under strictly off-hand conditions, as defined in 
the team contest. Allcompetitors must be mem- 
bers of good standing, for not less than three 
months, of an organized rifle club west of the 
Mississippi River, and the scores offered in com- 
petition must be made on :egular club practice 
days, and witnessed and attested by not less 
than two members of club, whose attestation 
and verification of score must be sent to OUT- 
DOOR LIFE on blanks published on this page for 
that purpose. Competitors may use any rifle, 
any sights, any trigger pull and any position 
strictly within the above interpretation of off- 
head, bet a handicap of five points will be im- 
posed on every score shot with a palm rest. The 
scores to be forwarded to OUTDOOR LIFE 
for report not later than forty-eight hours after 
such score has been made. All scores to be 
made according to accepted standard interpre- 
taiion of the term—that is, they must be continu- 
ous and complete in series of ten. 

Scores offered in this individual competition 
must be made between the first day of May, 
1599, and the first day of January, 1900, 


‘OUTDOOR LIFE”’ RIFLE COMPETITION SCORE CARD. 


TEAM CONTEST 
For Winchester Schuetzen Rifle, donated by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


MEMBERS OF TEAM | 


Aggregate ____. 


We hereby certify to the correctness of the above competitive score, made under conditions im- 
posed by OUTDOOR LIFE, for its team com petition for Winchester Schuetzen Rifle. 


Secretary of Club. 


Team Captain. 


INDIVIDUAL CONTEST 
For Stevens High-Grade Schuetzen Rifle, donated by the J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co. 


NAME _ CLUB. 
| 


_ Date 


Witnessed and certified to as being made under conditions imposed by OUTDOOR LIFE for its 
competitive contest for Stevens High-Grade Schuetzen Rifle. 


Witnesses. 


Club Sec'’y 


Scorer, 
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OUR CALIFORNIA LETTER. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., March 26. 

The Olympic Gun Club held its initial 
medal shoot at targets to-day at its 
grounds at Ingleside. 

Considering that two other clubs held 
counter attractions, the attendance was 
very good, and the scores likewise, al- 
though not to the excellent standard 
which prevailed last season. 

Messrs. Rose and Wirtner never shot 
at the “pesky things” before, which ac- 
counts for their inability to find them in 
range. 

After the medal race, several pool shoots 
were shot to fill in the day. 


Club medal race, % targets. 


A. L. D. Owens..... 
Henri Wicker .. 13 E. P. Matteson........ 17 
4 F. K. Peters 
G. W. Kleiser...... 10 
*Lougee.. ....20  *J, Williamson .......23 


*Guests of c:ub—visiting sportsmen. 


SAN FRANCISCO, March 26. 

The Union Gun Club, an amalgama- 
tion of the Golden Gates and South Ends, 
held its initial Blue Rock shoot to-day at 
Alameda Point, on the Lincoln Gun Club 
Grounds. 

A large turnout of the members was 
expected, owing to its being the opening 
shoot, and the officers were not disap- 
pointed, fully thirty-six of the members 
facing the traps at the call of time. 


Lewis ..... Hitchen . 
Sinkwitz. 1S Thomas 
McLane... Gaster 15 
Lanzer 7 Bonner ...... 
Hazen...... 13 Dreischman .......... 
Fisher Walpert.. one 
Michel<sen 19 Trombone. . 
Javette, Jr 3 14 
Ohortland McLane...... 
M. McDonald Peterson...... . 19 
Thiebant Robertson 


The opening shoot of the San Francisco 
Gun Club was held to-day on their 
grounds at San Clemente. 


The shooters were allowed twelve live 
pigeons to shoot at, and all but Foley 


showed in the finish. He withdrew after 
losing four straight. 


Yards 

11 
9 
citing 29 12 
Wands 4 
Hecht 9 
Peel .. 10 
Roos 4 
10 
12 
11 
12 

Leahy ..... 9 


The California Wing Shooting Club 
held its monthly medal shoot Sunday, 
April 2, 1899, at the grounds of the Olym- 
pic Gun Club. 

Nineteen men shot and five men got 
clean scores. Immediately after the 
shoot, Jack Fanning, who is a member of 
this club, left for the East where he will 
shoot in the American Handicap. 

Afier the California Wing medal shoot, 
the ties for the Olympic Challenge medal 
were shot off, but no owner showed. A 
second tie was shot after dropping Feud- 
ner and Golcher, and again neither man 
could secure an advantage. It is admit- 
ted that the handicaps were a bit out of 
order and that defeat for either Barker 
or Lion as they were now handicapped 
was almost next to impossibility. 

A final shoot-off of the ties will be held 
on Sunday, April 16th,and arrangements 
will be arrived at before that time which 
will admit of a final to be reached. 

The scores for the two shoots were as 
follows 

Twelve birds. 
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“Slade” 

Olympic Challenge medal ahoot- tie. 

Yards. Shot at. Total. 

Feudner 17 
17 15 

Second Tie. 
Shields 2 18 15 
17 15 
19 15 
17 15 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 9. 

The regular monthly medal shoot at 
live pigeons of the Olympic Gun Club 
was held at their grounds to-day at In- 
gleside, being attended by sixteen of the 
members. 

Paul Delmas, of Mountain View, had a 
“clean” score up to the last bird, and it 
was anticipated that he would have the 
only straight score, all the others having 
missed one or more earlier in the game. 
Despite all the good wishes for his suc- 
cess, Delmas drew a hard, swift flyer and 
while cutting a goodly bunch of feathers 
did not stop the bird, scoring eleven and 
landing him with five others who had 
done excellent shooting. 

C. A. Haight, the genial “DuPont Pow- 
der” man, had bad luck in scoring only 
ten birds; his two not scoring were 
dropped dead out of the boundary line. 


The score in complete is as follows: 
Champion class. 


H.C. Golcher.........Il 
Class A. 
D. Owens ..........10 A. M. Shields .........11 
Class B. 
W. Kleiser......... 4 6 
W. F. Foster 6 
Back scores. 
W. J. Golcher .........10 5 
W. F. Foster ...... 3 


The San Francisco Gun Club held their 
monthly medal shoot at Blue Rock tar- 
gets to-day, on the grounds of the Lin- 
coln Gun Club at Alameda Point, which 
was attended by fully thirty members. 

The complete scores as shot were as 
follows: 


2 birds 25 birds 

Isham 13 7, 


OF THE 


| 
Murdock.. 
Bekeart..............22 
Hazen.. 


W otis prov valk to be the master of them 
all, scoring all twenty-five shot at. Rich- 
lefson came the nearest to scoring all, 
missing but one target, while Feudner 
and Schultz lost but two targets. 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 16. 

The match race for the Olympic Gun 

Club’s live bird challenge medal was 
shot off to-day at the grounds of the club 
at Ingleside. Before a decision could be 
reached, four ties were shot. On the 
first tie, Stone and Shields were forced 
out by losing a bird, leaving “Slade,” 
Barker and Lion to shoot it out. At the 
end of this score, the three men were 
again tie and decided to change the 
handicaps. Slade and Barker each had 
16 to shoot at to kill 15 and Lion was 
given 17 to score 15. At this ratio, the 
men again tied and they finally agreed 
that Barker and Slade would shoot at 
fifteen and Lion at sixteen to score a pos- 
sible fifteen, so that a decision could be 
reached. The birds which were fur- 
nished were a good fast lot and left the 
traps in clever shape. 

Delmas, a club member, shot with the 
men to fill in the scores, and of twenty- 
four birds shot at scored twenty-three. 
Fay also shot to help the men with an 
occasional rest, but had an off day and 
did not shoot in his usual good form. 
In the fourth tie, Slade missed his first 
bird and withdrew, Lion missed hit tenth 
and twelfth and drew out, so that Dr. A. 
M. Barker, of San Jose, who scored fifteen 
straight, won the medal. The scores of 
all the ties shot off to-day are as follows 


FIRST TIE. 

Name. Yards. Birds. 
Shields ...... 3 1S Withadre 

SECOND TIE. 

Name. Yards. Birds, Total. 
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Name. Yards. Birds. Total. 
12 ll 
Fay .... 30 18 12 

THIRD TIE. 

Name. Yards. Birds. Total. 
29 17 15 

FOURTH TIE. 

Name. Yards. Birds. Total. 
Barker. 15 15 
Lion 29 16 10 


The 
medal shoot to-day at Alameda Point. 
The day was a good one for inanimate 
taeget shooting and a large crowd was 
on hand to smash the saucers. The 
scores made in the club race, together 
with the back scores shot and the race 
for merchandise, are as follows: 


Club score, 2 singles. 


Edg. Forster ..........22 
Karney.... 1. Vernon 
Wenzel... 16 
Baum 21 13 
Forster.......... 21 
Back scores, 2 singles. 
O. Feudner........ 24 Golcher vee 20 
Klevesahl 22 Wenzel ...... 17 
Baum 21 H. Vernon..... 
Haight .. .... | 
Merchandise shoot at 15 singles. 

Webb...... 14 Kerrison. . 11 
Fischer 
©, Feudner..... 14 10 
F. Feudner 14 cdg. Forster...... 10 
Klevesahl 13 
Franzen 13 Baum...... 
H. Vernon . 12 7 
Mitchell. ..... 


The annual tournament of the Califor- 
nia Inanimate Target Association will 
be held at Antioch on May 29th and 30th, 
and preparations are being made to out- 
class any previous tournament since the 
birth of the association. 

The two main events will consist of a 
six-man and a three-man team shoot for 
the association trophies. This year, all 
professionals or men who are in the 
trade are barred from participating, in 
order to encourage the amateur shoot- 
ers. Purses will be divided by the “Rose 
system”—10, 20, 30 and.40 per cent. 

In addition to the team trophies, there 
will also be a diamond badge emblematic 
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of the championship of California. The 
K. T. Allen, Clabrough Golcher & Co, 
and Achille Roos trophies will be shot 
for again this year. 

It is expected that representatives will 
be on hand, when the shooting com- 
mences, from the Lincoln, Empires, Olym- 
pic and Alert Gun Clubs of San Fran- 
cisco; Garden City Gun Club, San Jose; 
Antioch Gun Club; Shasta Gun Club, 
Redding; Stockton Shooting Club, Stock- 
ton; Merced Gun Club, Merced; Capital 
City Gun Club, Sacramento; Los Angeles 
Gun Club; Monterey Wing Shooting 
Club, Monterey; Sportsmen's Club of 
Fresno; Reliance Club, Oakland, and 
Sutter Club, Marysville. 

The committee having charge of the 
preparations consists of Dr. George of 
Antioch, who is also the president of the 
association, Dr. A. M. Barker of San Jose, 
Merton C. Allen of the Olympic Gun 
Club and I. R. D. Grubb of the Lincoln 
Gun Club. STANLEY G. SCOVERN. 


Scores From Idaho. 
WALLACE, Idaho, March 26. 

Gibbs was the winner of the medal 
shoot of the Wallace Gun Club to-day, 
with a score of 24 out of 44. Steinke and 
Whitlaw were the winners of the team 
shoot, and Holohan won the field shoot 
with a clean score. Following is the 
score in the medal shoot: 


Broke. Shot at. 


WALLACE, Idaho, April 9. 
At the Wallace Gun Club shoot on 
April 3, Gibbs won the medal. Follow- 
ing is the score: © 


Broke. Shot at. 
Holohan...... 
40 


The field shoot was won 
for the second successive 
clean score. 
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tered, Gibbs and Holohan also won the 
team shoot, with 17. 

Whitlaw won the medal shoot April 9 
with a clean score of 25, Steinke coming 
next with 21 out of 28. Snyder, with a 
straight run of 5, took the field shoot. 
There were two ties for first place in the 
team shoot, Steinke and Holohan scoring 
17 and Gibbs and Van Dorn the same 
number. Following is the score in the 
medal shoot: 


Broke. Shot at. Broke. Shot at. 
Whitlaw ....25 Flohr....20 29 
Holohan ....18 Gaut ....15 29 
Snyder......20 Van D... 31 
Steinke ..... 21 2 Gibbs....20 44 


M. T. SHELL. 


Cheyenne Rifle Club Scores. 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., April 19. 
Below are scores of members of the 
Cheyenne Rifle Club, shot on regular 
club days during the past month. Stan- 
dard target, 200 yards, off hand: 
MARCH 26, 1899, 


Fred Bonser ..........77 P. Bergersen. ie 
ee 76 G. L. Gilmore 59 
P. Bergersen..........54 
6S 

APRIL 2, 1899. 
P. Bergersen..........85 Fred Bonser ..........69 
Fred Bonser ...... 68 
74 

APRIL 9, 1899. 
Ed. Blanchard P. Bergersen..... 80) 
7 Fred Bonser ..........72 
P. Bersersen W. A, Bomser 
71 
SD 


APRIL 16, 1899, 


Fred Bonser . Fred Bonser ..........80 
Ed. Blanchard........81 
P. Bergersen..........85 P. Bergersen..........86 
Warren Camp 63 


C. A. SHAFER, Secy. 


Shooting at Boise. 
BoIsE, Idaho, March 31, 1899. 
The fine weather for the past few days 
has had the effect of starting up the de- 
sire,among the shooters here, to break 


A MAGAZINE OF THE WEST. 


a few more mud pies. On the 27th and 
30th inst., after a respite of nearly four 
months, a few of us wiped the dust off 
our guns, with the following result: 


MARCH 27. MARCH 30, 


E. H. MABERLY, M. D. 


Shoot for Stevens Rifle. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo., April 4. 
Scores fired in competition for the tar- 
get rifle presented by the J. Stevens Arms 
and Tool Co.: 


MARCH 23, 1899. APRIL 2, 1899. 


W.R. Mason..........49 

63 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo., April 11. 
Scores fired in competition on above 
date for the target rifle presented to the 
Colorado Springs Rifle Club by the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co.: 


37 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo., April 18. 
The following scores were shot on the 
Colorado Springs Rifle Club Range to- 
day for the target rifle donated by the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co. Very poor 
weather conditions prevailed: 
F. A. Hodgkins. . Ww. Kinsman 53 


ate 

I. Bayne. 48 


A. J. LAWTox. 
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The Lincoln Shoot. Saunders 15 Peterson 13 
Heer 15 ae 13 
J ately sorrespondent at Evans 15 gray... 13 
Lincoln, Neb., only favored us with are- Sievers uu Great 12 
port of the first day of the Lincoln shoot, 12 
April 18, which we herewith append: 
o se . 
LINCOLN, Neb., April 1s. Trotter l4 Hawman . ll 
The second annual tournament and vorenson — 
live bird shoot of the Lincoln Gun Club ; ; 
opened this morning. High average for 
the first day went to Peterson, Trotter Kimball... Andrews... 
and Kimball; second, Bernhardt and Bernhardt 14) Townsend.............. 
Mortensen; third, Latshaw and Bray. [Latshaw.. 13 Trotter....... 
. Peterson. . White...... 
About thirty-five men were entered for 
ench event fifteen targets to each event. Linderman.. Hilbury 
Evans. Hawman.. 
reterson ....... Mortenson... 2 “Sandy”.. 
Mortensen ....... l4 Burton ...... 
14 Andrew 12 CLAY BIRD. 
13 Kessler...... 1 
linderman............13 Bray 1} C. R. A. SCORES. 
Hilbury.... Scores made by the Colorado Rifle As- 
Sievers... 13 Clyde... sociation team in their regular monthly 
Salis * shoot, on April 16th. Conditions: 200 
Latshaw iggins 13 
yards, strictly off-hand, standard Amer- 
\; ican target, each man’s first ten consecu- 
Kessler 4 Grant 2 tive shots, no picking of scores or men: 
Miller 14 garley.. 12 
Saunders 14 Kimball 12 CHEYENNE. DENVER, 
Burk . Hilbury 12 Bergersen ...... ...85 Adamson ........ 82 
Heer . 14 Clyde... 12) King, Jr 
Andrews “Sandy 12 Bonser..........79 74 
Peterson. IB Linderman 11 Shafer Gilbert 
4 W. Bonser. 68 Vaught...........68 

ray airgrove.. Camp 63-404 Ricker ..... ......61—424 
Evans 13 

BLACK HAWK. PUEBLO. 
Sievers..... 15 Townsend. 18 Jacobson 

= ‘ anson....... 71 Patterson ... ....77 
Mortenson l4 Lowrey 12 
Heer 14 Moore Malet Rittenhouse....! 
Hilbury..... 4 Howman.. 12 STEAMBOAT SPRINGS. IDAHO SPRINGS. 
Latskaw 13 Andrews 12 73 74 
Duncan 13 Linderman 11 = 

14 Sievers The Longmont Shoot. 

en ke 4+ Mortenson. 12 i] 25 
bo ve 14) Kimball 12 LONGMONT, Colo., April 2. 
Linderman 4 Evans 2 Shooters from Denver, Boulder, Ber- 

Saunders..............14 thoud, Fort Collins and Timnath were in 
Burk...... =Latshaw attendance at the Fourth Annual Busi- 
Duacan Townsend. 11 ness Men’s Merchandise Shoot, which oc- 
“hier 

curred here to-day under the auspices of 
the Longmont Gun and Fish Club. The 

Kimball 1 Duncan 2 Longmont shooters demonstrated that 
Mortenson. 14 Moore....... 12 
Peterson they can act the part of hosts to the full- 
zinderman 14 lilbury 12 atiaf: 

Bray «est satisfaction. Nothing was too good 
Saunders Higgens 3 for the visiting sportsmen, who were 

Bernhardt 13 Miller orga ‘4, +Wwined, dined and lionized in a manner 
Grant......... iS «Burk....,..... Il totally unexpected. Two hundred dol- 

“Sandy”... . 13 i About fifty shooters in all participated, 
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